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A Nation's Soil 


EXICO has been traversing a period of econo- 
mie readjustment, of price and wage infla- 


tion, as the inevitable consequence of the 


monetary devaluation decreed by the govern 
ment three months ago. During this difficult period a 
great deal of editorial space in our press has been de- 
voted to analysis of the country’s economie problems 
and to endeavours to trace their causes. 

The consensus of opinion voiced in our press, based 
on available figures and facts, tends, justly enough, 
to place the blame for Mexico’s present economic vi- 
cissitudes on its retarded agriculture. And this, on 
the other hand, has led in some instances to further 
critical analysis, to a re-evaluation of the ejido, the 
country’s basie structure of land-tenure. Opinions have 
been advanced that Mexieo’s agrarian reform, for 
which the country suffered years of civil strife, has 
been a romantic experiment, a step backward rather 
than forward, which has freed the native peasant from 
peonage only to cast him into pauperism, But the most 
serious charge that has been made against the agrarian 
order is that while it might provide for the meager 
needs of the tillers it does not produce a surplus that 
may take care of the needs of the rest of the popu- 
lation. 

As illuminating as these arguments are, they have 
slight practical value, for it is indisputable that Mexi 
co cannot abolish its agrarian order, that it cannot de 
stroy a structure it has been building throughout al- 
forty years, a structure which has become a way of 
life among its rural millions. At most it can strive 
to perfect it, to correct its defects, to make its fune 
tion more efficient and productive. 

It may be said that the fundamental weakness ot! 
the ejido structure lies in the extremely reduced par 
cels of land allotted to each farmer, tracts of a few 
hectares, whose yield even under the most favorable 
circumstances cannot make their owners prosperous 
But this weakness does not ensue from the system; it 
is the result of a land shortage, of the highly reduced 
area of tillable soil the country’s territory provides. 
The individual parcels granted by the ejido are deter- 
mined in each case by the extent of available land. 

And yet the charge that these modest parcels pro- 
duce only for the sustenance of their owners and do 
not supply the needs of the country at large is not en 
tirely fair. For while it is true that the product of the 
ejidos does not entirely suffice for the nation’s needs, 
it cannot be denied that it supplies a large part of 
such needs. The exact situation is revealed in the fol- 
lowing statistical figures: 

According to the agrarian census of 1935, the to- 
tal value of the crops produced by the ejidos repre- 
sented 111 millions pesos, 43 percent of which, or the 
amount of 48 million pesos, accounts for the surplus 
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The figures of the 1940 census show 
that the total monetary value of the erop, amounting 
to 444 million pesos, increased by 400 percent, and 
that 55 percent of it, with a value of 247 million pe 
sos, represented the disposed surplus; whereas accord- 


ing to the data of the 1950 census. the gross value 


that was sold 


of the crops summed 2 billion 517 million pesos, of 
which 69 percent, with a value of 1 billion 747 million 
pesos, represents proceeds from sales 

These figures reveal that while in 1935 the ejidos 
consumed more than half of their produet, fifteen 
years later their increased yield has enabled them to 
enlarge their marketable margin to 69 percent. That 
18 to say, the salable proportion of their product has 
increased each year by an average of 1.4 percent 

If the same proportion of increase can be main 
tained in the future, within the forthcoming fifteen 
years, by 1970, Mexico’s agrarian system will be able 
to dispose of 97 percent of its product, consuming only 
4+ percent, which is the norm that prevails under the 
system of independent farming in the United States 

It becomes evident from the foregone that the 
problem of agricultural insufficiency is not the result 
of land tenure or the legal structure of the agrarian 
order; that it is a problem of improvement in its or 
ganization, a problem of technology, of mechanization, 
of crop and seed selection, of soil conservation, of 
large scale production methods applied to small-scale 
ownership 

Such improvement, in facet, defines the present, or 
secondary, phase in the development of the agrarian 
system, now that the primary phase, or that of its iv 
plantation—perforce a lengthy and complicated pro 
cess that has extended over more than three decades 

is reaching its end. It is obvious that when the redis 

tribution of land is coneluded and the period of transi 
tion is over, higher norms of productivity will be at 
tained 

Fundamentally, Mexico’s 
cy is the result of land-shortage, of the fact that only 


agricultural insufficien 


nine percent of its national territory is suitable for 
agriculture, On the other hand, despite the gradual 
increase in its tillable area through the construction 
of irrigation systems, and the material inerease from 
year to year of its agricultural yield, this increase 
does not cope with the greatly increasing needs of a 
rapidly growing population 

Thus the hope of ultimate agricultural self-suffi 
ciency rests upon the functional perfection of the agra 
rian system, a more profitable exploitation of the 
available area through modernization of methods, co 
lonization of fertile though sparcely populated regions 
extension in the means of communication, and, above 
all, the continued reclamation of hitherto barren re 


gions. 





ride of Oaxaca 


HE pleasant tradition of the town band concert 

in the publie square may have passed from the 

American scene with the tandem bicycle and 

President Taft, but in Mexico it is flourishing 
It is, at Jeast, in Oaxaca, the lovely capital city o1 
the state of the same name, The band there indeed 
scarcely yields second place in the residents’ affec 
tion to the more famed glories of the ancient and 
mysterious ruins that keep their silent vigil over the 
city from the heights of Monte Alban. Even the street 
vendors show their respect for the band by hawking 
their sarapes and rebozos, their long steel knives and 
gold-dipved jewelry more quietly while a concert is 
in progress. 

The band of Oaxaca is state-supported, paid for 
by the Government out of taxes, and therefore Oa- 
xaquefios have a proprietary interest in it. In addi 
tion to paying the salaries of director and players, 
the state government buys the instruments and provi- 
des the semi-military khaki uniforms for the players. 

There are three band concerts a week in Oaxaca, 
one on Thursday evening, another beginning at 12:50 
on Sunday afternoon, just as people are coming from 
Mass, and the third taking place Sunday evening. 
The bandstand, with its orange dome that looks like 
nothing so much as the frosting to some outlandishly 
rich oriental pastry, rises from the center of an ele 
vated stone circle at the heart of the zoealo. 

Although the benches that encirele the bandstand 
and that line the paths of the square under sheltering 
Indian laurel trees are uncomfortable, they are gener- 
ally: occupied by concert time. The most delightful 
vantage point from which to hear—-and see—the con- 
cert in the evening is the sidewalk café in the hotel 
arcade that runs almost the entire length of one side 
of the zoealo, 

Seated at a table there in the midst of domino 
players. and idlers chattering amiably, you look out 


By Morris C. Hastings 


on a scewe that might have been painted by some 
Mexican Pisarro. Lights encased in what seem to be 
huge brandy snifters gleam from tall iron lamps that 
branch out at the top into candelabra, and under them 
passes an enamoring procession of women in blue and 
scarlet and black rebozos, of men in gray and black 
sarapes that often are splashed with deep red _ pat- 
terns, of young bloods wearing soft yellow suede Oa- 
xaca jackets. 

The tempo changes with the music. The ‘pace is 
leisurely to the strains of the *‘Blue Danube’’ or the 
slow movement of Tchaikovski’s Fifth, but with the 
playing of ‘‘ William Tell’’ steps quicken and voices 
that were little more than whispers before are raised 
and there is friendly laughter, and now and again 
some whistle the familiar melodies with the band. 

Kor more than a year now the band of Oaxaca 
has been under the direction of a young, talented en- 
thusiastic Mexican musician named Diego Innes, 
known respectfully to all Oaxaca as Professor Innes. 
After a basic musical training in Mexico, Professor 
Innes went to the States where he studied violin with, 
among others, Jacques Gordon. He was bitten early 
by the conductorial bug, and during years that took 
him to Chicago, New York and Boston he studied care- 
fully the techniques not only of outstanding band- 
leaders but also of symphonie conductors. 

The tradition of a band of some sort or another 
in Oaxaca, Sefior Innes tells you, goes back into the 
last century. There was one governor during the 
Spanish regime, for example, who fancied himself as 
a musical authority and as such imposed his taste 
upon the ensemble he ordered formed. He chose the 
repertory, made up the programs and from the bal- 
cony of his palace fronting the zocalo he listened to 
every rehearsal and performance, making critical no 
tes which he later gave to the complaisant conductor. 


Continued from page 52 


By Myrtle Frankovitz 








CAPTURE OF TENOCHTITLAN 3Y CORIES. Oil. 


F MEXICO the average foreigner knows no 

more than that it is a country with beauti- 

ful landscapes, a few voleanoes, a good eli- 

mate and many revolutions. There are very 
few who have the intellectual patience wecessary t 
obtain some idea of what Mexico is, has been, and 
hopes to beeowe. 

We were born into the life of the Oecident in 
the 16th century as a product of the fusion of the 
most powerful empire of Europe with the most po- 
werful empire of America. Hernan Cortés landed on 
our shores in 1519, the year of Leonardo de: Vinci’s 
death when the child Saint Teresa was all of four years 
old. 

Received as gods, the Spaniards lived here 
‘‘things out of the book of Amadis of Gaul.’’ Victo- 
rious, they showed by their colonial undertakings that 
they had the same organizing ability that the men of 
Rome’s best days had. 

Since then, the process of understanding things 
Indian by people of Occidental culture has been long 
and hard. The conquerors did not have etymological 
leanings. Coneerned with saving the man of these 
lands for Christian brotherhood, they did not exert 
much effort to preserve the seulptures, jewels, and 
codiees devised by him. 

Unable to understand the symbolic language of 
the sanguinary rites, the conqueror reacted to them 
convineed that they had a diabolical origin, By sys- 
tematically destroying the symbols of the old pagan- 
isms, the Iberian believed he was furthering the sal- 
vation of the godless. 

With strong Universalist zeal, and in arms against 
anything that might weaken the unity of her Empire, 
Spain finally prohibited the study of all things In- 
dian. The Royal Decree issued in April, 1577. seized 
the ~oaiesiets and papers of Fray Bernardino de 
Sahagin and ordered: ‘‘...and be warned not to ailow 


Mexico's Place in Western Culture 
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in any manner any person to write things about the 
superstitions and way of living that these Indians 
had, in any language, for thus is it fitting to serve God 
our Lord.’”’ 

Not until the 18th century, with Clavijero, does 
the pre-Hispanie begin to lose its charge of deviltry. 
And it was in the 19th century that the systematic 
recovery of the ruins hidden beneath the earth was 
begun. 

The investigations of modern archeologists have 
recently unearthed in the Valley of Mexico the oldest 
human skeleton found up to the present in the Ame- 
riean Continent. It is that of a male who, according 
to the most conservative estimates, lived fifteen o1 
sixteen thousand years ago. The ‘‘Tepexpan Man,’ 
elephant hunter and descendent of those who first 
discovered this ecotinent, appears in mesolithie ter- 
rain, which leads to the belief that his ancestors came 
from Asia to America after the Glacial epoch, 


? 


The American Indians were the first to come up 
against the enigma of America and the first to find 
answers to it. They made the initial development of 
the resources of the continent, without which the Eu- 
ropean occupation would have been exceedingly diffi- 
cult. , 

Passing from the age of food-gatherers to agrieul- 
tural life, the men of archaic cultures succeeded in 
developing corn. And this was only the beginning. 
For them agriculture became a sacred thing. Launch- 
ed on this road, they cultivated plants and domestic- 
ated animals which later were spread throughout the 
world, 

Corn, cocoa, vanilla, the tomato, chicle, Mexican 
cotton, the turkey, figure in the list which the noted 
Alfonso Caso has compiled for us as the impressive 
inventory ef the inventions and discoveries which pre 
Hispanic Mexico gave to Western culture. 
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The. Indian ,onee free trom the anxieties of no- 
madism, was able, because of the agricultural life, to 
turn his eyes towards the heavenly vault. And upon 
discerning the primordial, governing elements, fell in 
adoration before them, for he recognized them as for- 
ces which lay beyond his will. It was then that the 
astronomical religions arose, and all the complexity 
of those theogonies came to life, and was swayed and 
lulled by te rhythe: of the dances, hymns and pray- 
ers. 

All that which fire and putrefaction could destroy 
has disappeared, and yet such is the ric’.ness of the 
archeological objects which Mexico still presents, that 
we still have entire peoples who caunot be placed even 
within a general chronological scheme, 

The Indian’s cemplicated systems of religion de- 
stroyed; his cosmogonies forgotten, his liturgy redu 
ced to nothing, and the voice of his priests silenced 
forever, there still remain the statues of the terrible 
gods wherein sien on this land, as those of other lati- 
tudes, symbolized the workings of nature which, being 
inscrutable, could be thus adjusted to human motives. 

Many religious secrets still remain hidden iv frets 
and friezes; the pomp and colour which accompanied 
the vanished liturgy have now disappeared; incense 
smoke shall not rise again, and the eyes of the stone 
have now become dim; but in these enigmatic stones, 
in these staty.es which are like his naked subconscience, 
the Mexiean of today finds elements which help him 
to understand his tormented inner life. 

As soon as the eye is trained, it diseovers the dy- 
vamie details whieh a powerfully intelleetualized pur- 
pose has left hidden in the inert mass, Symmetry, 
proportion, the personal stamp, are found in every 
sculptural detail. The deformations which were iv- 
troduced into the hard modelling of every stone or 
into the refinements of clay and obsidian were care- 
fully caleulated. 

With good reason our contemporary painters have 
been able to acquire many of the shades which give 
individuality to their message in the monuments of 
religious art, works which place the creative ability 
of the Mexican Indian on a level with those artisans 
who erected the imperishable edifices of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. 

In the past three decades we have witnessed a 
new evaluation of American art. European art is now 
only a part of universal art, and the new sensibility 

less confined to the narrow Greco-Latin mode's 
has permitted us a better understanding of the vigor- 
ous Indian aecent which is manifest in the most im- 
portant epochs of our artistie history. 

indian things are still mysteries that have not 
yet been completely unveiled. Day to day we have 
at our disposal more elements whereby to define their 
place in history. The task we have to perform must 
not be delayed, for even if for those living in these 
lands the Indian may not be present in the flesh, his 
deep trace always lives in the spirit, 

We appreciate more and more the haunting deli- 
eacy of his. poetic creations, the Indian’s dignified 
attitude before the enigmas of life; the monumental 
feeling which regulates the building of his cities and 
the dazzling magnificence of his gold and siver works. 

From a study of the hieroglyphies left to us in 
his stones, in the yellow leaves of the old codices, and 
even on proving that all the eclipses he predicted still 
have not oceurred, we are nevertheless astonished by 
the precision of his calendars and chronologies. 


When the Arabian-Spanish culture was flourishing 
in Granada and seareely four years after the death 





of the author of the Divine Comedy, the Aztees reach- 
ed the Central Valley of Mexico in 1325. After some 
three centuries of incessant struggle they succeeded 
in integrating the most powerful human organization 
of North America. Their established system of im- 
posing taxes perr-itted them to draw a veritable eco- 
nomie map of the regions they oceupied. 

In the central zone of their great political and 
military structure there existed and prospered the 
‘“‘ealpulli,’’ a regime of landed property based on an 
age-old tradition of mutual service which made its 
advantages felt over all the members of the commu- 
nity. 

It is also in our time, provided with the facts gi- 
ven to us by archeologists and specialists in the his- 
tory of religions, that we have learned to understand 
the symbolic meaning of their sanguinary rites. These 
peoples of the central part of Mexico engaged perio- 
dieally in wars of chivalry. To invoke divine favour 
they shed their own blood. The desire to keep the sun 
blazing by the abundant offering of the most precious 
of liquids, human blood, led them to the tragie fallacy 
which for the Spaniard of the 16th century could only 
have been inspired by the unlimited wickedness of the 
devil, but which now, although our repulsion for the 
terrible error which made it possible does not dimin 
ish, we see as one of the supreme forms of generosity 
According to their theory, all the collective life o? 
these peoples was directed towards one purpose: ‘‘One 

ust know how to die.’’ 

They knew how -to die heroically when the con- 
queror came in 1519. Arrows, spears and burning darts 
could not compete with fire-arms. Sabres with sharp 
flint edges proved useless against swords of Toledo 
steel, 

The Spaniard of the 16th century, tempered in 
the struggle with the Arabs, gave to the conquest of 
these lands the character of a crusade. The astonish- 
ment of the conquerors before the beauty of the nati- 
ve cities is apparent in all their deseriptions. 

Moreover, within the world of magic of the In- 
dians, the coming of the white man was but the ful- 
fillment of prophecies which in latter years had been 
strengthened by the appearance of various portents 
outside the natural order of things. The Spaniard, 
on the other hand, fully convineed of his right to 
destroy myths, substituted them by outdoing them. 
In Mexico he felt that he was fighting against pagans, 
and under the influence of the secular war in the Ibe- 
rian Peninsula called the Indian’s temples mosques 
and said that the Aztees wore burnooses. The soldiers 
of this army, a continuation of the mediaeval world 
on American soil, wher it was their turn to fall before 
the Indians, made a cross of their own blood on the 
ground, and died kissing it. 

The passions which obscured judgment on th: 
Conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards have calmed 
greatly among us. We know more and more about 
the life of other peoples, and for this reason from day 
to day a more just historical perspective is being given 
to the enterprise of Cortés and his companions. 

As for me—a Mexican mestizo—I have learned to 
regard the history of the Conquest with perfect calm. 
I look at it as a family quarrel, as the indispensable 
requisite of our origin, as the means whereby one half 
of me might unite itself with the other half. 


Cortés had, without doubt, great defects, and yet 
1 am compelled to admire him as one of the figures 
that gave full character to the Spanish Conquest. While 
for others ‘‘the best Indian is a dead Indian,’’ don 
Hlernando demostrated by his conduct that for him 
the best Indian was an Indian maiden in love. Hernan 
Cortés! Great collector of loving Indian maidens! 
Continued from page 47 
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in Sunlight 


By Ray Bradbury 


HEY moved into the Hotel de Las Flores on a hot 

green afternoon in late October. The inner patio 

was blazing with red and yellow and white flow- 

ers, like flames, which lit their small room. The 
husband was tall and black-haired and pale and look- 
ed as if he had driven ten thousand miles in his sleep; 
he walked through the tile patio, carrying a few blan- 
kets, threw himself on the small bed of the small room 
with an exhausted sigh and lay there. While he closed 
his eyes, his wife, about twenty-four, with yellow hair 
and horn-rim glasses, smiling at the manager Mr. Gon- 
zales, hurried in and out from the room to the ear. 
First she carried two suitcases, and then a typewriter, 
thanking Mr. Gonzales but steadily refusing his help. 
And then she carried in a huge packet of Mexican 
masks they had picked up in the lake town of Patz- 
cuaro, and then out to the car again and again for 
more small cases and packages, and even an extra tire 
which they were afraid some native might roll off 
down the cobbled street during the night. Her face 
pink from the exertion, she hummed as she locked the 
ear, checked the windows, and ran back to the room 
where her husband lay, eyes closed, on one of the 
twin beds. 


‘‘Good God,’’ he said, without opening his eyes. 
‘‘This is one hell of a bed. Feel it. I told you to pick 
one with a Simmons mattress.’’ Ile gave the bed a 
weary slap. ‘‘It’s as hard as a rock.’’ 

‘*T don’t speak Spanish,’’ said the wife, standing 
there, beginning to look bewildered. She loeked at all 
the luggage she had just carried in. 

‘All you have to do is say ‘Simmons?’—that’s 
all.’’ 

‘*You should have come in and talked to the land- 
lord. You speak Spanish.’’ 

‘‘Look,’’ he said, opening his grey eyes just a lit- 
tle and turning his head. ‘‘I’ve done all the driving 
on this trip. You just sit there and look at the scenery. 
The least you can do is do things right. You’re sup- 
posed to handle the money, the lodgings, the gas and 
oil and all that. And this is the second place we’ve 
hit where you got hard beds.”’ 


‘*I’m sorry,”’ she said, still standing, beginning to 
fidget. 

‘*T at least like to sleep nights, that’s al! I ask.’’ 

**] said I was sorry.’’ 

‘*Didn’t you even feel the beds?’’ 

‘*They looked all right.’’ 

“You've got to feel them.’’ He slapped the bed 
and punched it at his side, 

The woman turned to her own bed and sat on it, 
experimentally. ‘‘It feels all right to me.’’ 
** Well, it isn’t.’’ 
‘*Maybe my bed is softer.’ 


, 





He rolled over tiredly and reached out to puneh 


the other bed. ‘‘You ean have this one if you want,”’ 
she said, trying to smile. 

‘*That’s hard, too,’’ he said, and fell back and 
closed his eyes again. 

No one spoke, but the room was turning cold, 
while outside the flowers blazed in the green shrubs, 
and the sky was immensely blue. Finally, she rose and 
xzrabbed the typewriter and suitease and turned to 
ward the door, 

**Where’re you going?"’ he said. 

‘*Back out to the ear,’’ she said. ‘‘We going to 
find another place.’’ 

**Put it down,’’ said the man. ‘‘I’m tired.’’ 

‘*We’ll find another place.’’ 

“Sit down! We'll stay here tonight, my God, and 
move tomorrow.’”’ 

She looked at all the boxes and erates and lugga- 
ge, the clothes, and the tire, her eyes flickering. She 
put the typewriter down. 

‘If only this bed wasn’t so hard,’’ he said. 

‘*Damn it!’’ she eried, suddenly. ‘‘You ean have 
the mattress off my bed. I'll sleep on the springs.’’ 

He said nothing. 

**You can have the mattress off my bed,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Only don’t talk about it. Here!’’? She pulled 
the blankets off and yanked the mattress up, prepat 
atory to transfering it to the other bed. 

‘That might be better,’’ he said, opening his eyes, 
seriously. 

‘You can have both mattresses! My God, I can 
sleep on a bed of nails!’’ she eried. ‘‘Only yapping.”’ 

Ile looked at the mattress in her arms. ‘‘I’ll man- 
age.’ He turned his head away. ‘It wouldn’t be fair 
to you.”’ 

‘It'd be plenty fair just for you to keep quiet 
about the bed, it’s not that hard. Good God, you'll 
sleep if you’re tired, Jesus.’’ She slung the mattress 
back down and she thought to herself, ‘‘ I’ve embarras- 
sed you now. You couldn't take the matress from me, 
could you? You'd feel funny, but, oh God, I’d love to 
have you take it, then maybe you’d just leave me 
alone,’’ 

“Keep your voice down,”’ said Joseph. ‘* Why 
don’t you go find out about Parieutin voleano?’’ 

‘I'll go in a minute.’’ She stood there, her face 
red, 

‘*Find out what the rates are for a taxi out there 
and a horse up the mountain to see it, and look at the 
sky. If the sky’s blue that means the voleano isn’t 
erupting today, and don’t let them gyp you.”’ 

**T guess I can do that,’’ she said. 

She opened the door and stepped out and shut 
the door and Sefior Gonzales was there. Was every- 
thing all right’? he wished to know. 
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She walked past the town window, and smelled 
the soft charcoal air. Beyond the town all of the sky 
was blue except north (or east or west, she couldn’t 
be certain) where the huge broiling black cloud rose 
up from the terrible voleano. She looked at it with 
a small tremoring inside. Then she sought out a large 
fat taxi driver and the arguments began. The price 
started at sixty pesos and dwindled rapidly, with ex- 
pression of mournful defeat upon the buck-toothed fat 
man’s face, to thirty-seven pesos. So! Ile was to come 
at three tomorrow afternoon, did he understand? 
Three, tomorrow afternoon. That would give then time 
to drive out through the grey qnows of land where the 
flaking lava ash had fallen to make a great dusty win- 
ter for mile after mile, and arrive at the voleano as the 
sun was setting. Was this very clear? 

**Si, sefiora, es muy claro, ;si!’’ 

‘*Bueno.’’ She gave him their hotel room number 
and bade him good-by. 

She idled into little lacquer shops, she opened the 
little lacquer boxes and sniffed the sharp scent of cam- 
phorwood and cedar and cinnamon. She watched the 
craftsmen, enchanted, razor blades flashing in the sun, 
cutting the flowery scrolls and filling these patterns 
with red and blue color. The town flowed about her 
like a silent, slow river and she immersed herself in 
it, smiling all the time, and not even knowing that she 
smiled, 

Suddenly she looked at her watch. She’d been 
gone half an hour. A look of panic crossed her face. 
Ske ran a few steps and then slowed to a walk again, 
shrugging. 

As she walked in through the tiled cool corridors, 
under the silvery tin candelabra on the adobe walls, 
a eaged bird fluted high and sweet, and a girl with 
long soft dark hair sat at a piano painted sky blue 
and played a Chopin nocturne. 

She looked at the windows of their room, the 
shades pulled down, Three o’clock of a fresh after- 
noon, She saw a soft-drinks box at the end of the pa- 
tio and bought four bottles of Coke. Smiling, she 
opened the door to their room. 

‘It certainly took you long enough,’ 
turned on his side toward the wall. 

‘‘We leave tomorrow afternoon at three,’ 
said, 

‘How much?’’ 

She smiled, the bottles cold in her arms. ‘‘Only 
thirty-seven pesos.’’ 

‘*Twenty pesos would have done it.’’ 


, 


he said, 


’ 


she 


‘*That’s as low as he’d go.’ 

‘You can’t let these Mexicans take advantage of 
you,”’ 

‘‘I’m richer than they are, if anyone deserves 
being taken advantage of, it’s us.’’ 

‘That’s not the idea, They like to bargain.”’ 

‘*‘T haven’t the stomach for bargaining with poor 
people. I feel like a biteh doing it.’’ 

‘The guidebook says they double their price and 
expect you to halve it.’’ 

‘‘Let’s not quibble over a dollar, I’ll pay it from 
my own money,’’ she said. ‘‘I bought some cold Co- 
kes; do you want one?”’ 

‘‘Didn’t they have Orange Crush?’’ 

**T forgot to ask.’’ 

‘Well, you know I don’t like Cokes much. Take 
two of those back, will you, and get some Orange 
Crush?’’ 

‘‘Please?’’ she said, standing there. 

‘*Please,’’ he said, looking at her. 

**All right.’’ 

‘*Is the voleano active?’’ 

**Ves,’’ 

‘Did you ask?’’ 

‘‘No, I looked at the sky. Plenty of smoke.”’ 
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‘You should have asked.”’ 

‘The damn sky is just exploding with it.’’ 

‘*But how do we know it’s good tomorrow?’’ 

‘“We don’t know. If it’s not, we put it off.’’ She 
left the room and returned with two bottles of Orange 
Crush. 

‘It’s not very cold,’’ he said, drinking it. 

They had supper in the patio. Sizzling steak, 
green peas, a plate of Spanish rice, a little wine, and 
spiced peaches for dessert. 

As he napkined his mouth, he said casually, ‘Oh, 
| meant to tell you. I’ve checked your figures on what 
| owe you for the last six days, from Mexico City to 
here. You say | owe you 215 pesos or about twenty 
five American dollars. | make it 1 owe you only twen- 
ty-two.”’ 

‘*I don’t think that’s possible,’’ 
her spiced peaches. 

‘*! added the figures twice.’ 

**So did I.’’ 

‘| thixk you added them up wrong.”’ 

‘*Perhaps I did.’’ She didn’t finish the peaches 
Let’s go check.’’ 

In the room, the notebook lay open under the 
lighted lamp. They checked the figures. ‘‘You see,’’ 
said he. ‘‘You’re three dollars off.’’ 

**Yes.’’ She added the figures again. 

**Ilow did that happen?’’ 

‘It just happened. I’m sorry.’’ 

‘*You’re one hell of a bookeeper.’ 

**I do my best.’’ 

‘Which isn’t very good. I thought you coud take 
a little responsibility.’’ 

**Il try damned hard.’’ 

**You forgot to check the air in the tires, you get 
hard beds, you lose things, you lost the key to the car 
trunk in Acapuleo, you lost the air-pressure gauge, 
and you can’t keer books. I have to drive—’’ 

‘*I know, I know, you have to drive all day, and 
you’re tired, and you just got over a strep infection 
in Mexico City and you’re afraid it’ll come back and 
yor want to take it easy on your heart, and the least 
I could do is keep my nose clean and the arithmetic 
neat. I know it all by heart. I’m only a writer, and 
| admit I’ve got big feet.’’ 

‘*You won’t make a very good writer this way,’’ 
he said. ‘‘It’s such a simple thing, addition. Why 
ean’t you do the few little jobs I give you on this 
trip with some degree of sanity?’’ 

**I1 didn’t do it on purpose!’’ she cried, throwing 
down the pencil. 

‘*Think, think a little, think,’’ he said. 

‘*Hell,’’ she said. ‘‘I wish I had cheated you now. 
I wish I’d done a lot of things now. I wish I’d lost 
that air-pressure gauge on purpose, I’d have some 
pleasure in thinking about it and knowing I did it to 
spite you, anyway. I wish I’d picked these beds for 
their hard mattresses, then I could laugh in my sleep 
tonight, thinking how hard they are for you to sleep 
on ,l wish I’d done that on purpose. And now I wish 
I’d thought to fix the books. I could enjoy laughing 
about that, too.’’ 

**Keep your voice down,’’ he said, as to a child. 

“*T’ll be god-damned if I’ll keep my voice down. 
You stir me up and then expect me to keep my voice 
down.’”’ 

**All I want to know is how much money you have 
in the kitty.’’ 

She put her trembling hands in her purse and 
brought out all the money. When he counted it, there 
was five dollars missing. 

‘*Not only do you keep poor books, overcharging 
me on some item or ether, but now there’s five dollars 
rone from the kitty. Where’d it go?’’ 

Continued from page 58 
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The following, not-too-subtle hints on how 

not to be a boor abroad, are offered in the 

interest of better relations between North and 

South American when each in turn goes tour- 
ing the other's continent, 


ADVICE FOR THE U.S. TRAVELER 
T is well known in Latin America that all gringos 
| customarily dress in varicolored sport shirts or 

(for more formal oceasions) in slacks and sport 

jackets. 

You will therefore pleasantly surprise the people 
you visit if you appear with matching coat and pants. 
Even in those cities with a hot climate a suit made 
of one of the many lightweight materials now avail- 
able, but in a conservative shade, is advisable. You 
should wear both coat and necktie at all times un- 
less, of course, the person you are visiting invites you 
to do otherwise, 

VISITING CARDS 


All Latin Americans are ardent cellectors of vi- 
siting cards. In fact, it is doubtful whether a recep- 
tionist will even consider calling his boss’ attention 
to your presence if you don’t have a card. So be sure 
to carry an ample supply with you at all times, and 
give one of your ecards to anyone who gives you his, 
even if he already knows your name. Careful statis- 
tical studies made recently by two experienced tra- 
velers in a hotel bar indicate that the consumption of 
eards by the average traveler is 7.0 per diem; this 
average may increase if you happen to be in a large 
gathering where an exchange of cards breaks out. 
Some travelers save the cards they receive during 
busimess hours for handing out to the people they 
meet after dark, but this practice is frowned on by 
the more responsible type of U. 8S. traveler. 


SHAKING HANDS 


No matter how often you have met a man, be 
sure to shake hands with him, each time, first upon 
greeting him and again upon leaving him—even in 
the case of a brief encounter on the street. Remem- 
ber that in most parts of Latin America a lady waits 
for the gentleman to make the first move to shake 
hands, 


THE ABRAZO 


This is a maneuver indicative of closer friend- 
ship than is signalized by the handshake. There are 
three main types of abrazos: 

(a) The long-distance variety, effected by pat- 
ting one’s own left shoulder with one’s right hand; 
useful for greeting friends across the room in a res- 
taurant or elub. 

(b) The easual, or half abrazo, which calls for 
patting your friend’s left elbow with your right hand. 
This is used in lieu of a handshake when you meet or 
part from someone you know quite well and see fre- 
quently. Watch out for it when greeting any Latin 
American you have become very friendly with; it is 
disconeerting to reach out to shake his hand and find 
him reaching simultaneously for your elbow. The best 
riposte in such a ease is to a pat the other fellow on the 
upper left arm. 

(e) The full abrazo, which involves flinging your 
arms wide as you approach the greetee, embracing him 
about the sheulders, and slapping him heartily on both 
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shoulder blades (he meanwhile will be doing the same 
to you). This salutation should be reserved for men 
you have not seen for a long time, and for whom you 
have a warm friendship. 

North Americans have a tendency to address all 
Latin Americans, from Ambassadors to bootblacks, as 
‘*sefior.’’ There is no real harm in doing so; but if you 
bear in mind that ‘‘sefior’’ without the surmame means 
‘sir,’ you may prefer to address your social equals 
as ‘‘Sefior Fulano’’ (or whatever the man’s name may 
be). The word maestro (meaning ‘‘master’’) is a use- 
ful term for addressing such independent citizens as 
taxi drivers, foremen and mechanics in Spanish Ame. 
rica, 

As to women, you can’t go wrong if you address 
them all as ‘‘sefiora,’’ with or without their surname 
-——unless the lady so addressed is obviously both young 
and unmarried, in which case, of course, you address 
her as ‘‘sefiorita.’’ 


FORMS OF ADDRESS 


The use of first names is still not so common in 
Latin America as it is in the States. Men who would 
be on first-name terms in the States will often address 
each other by their surnames, but without the ‘‘se- 
fior’’; you will do well to let the other fellow start 
dropping the ‘‘sefior.’’ 

However, if a lady starts calling you ‘‘Smith’’ in 
stead of *‘Sefior Smith’’ you respond by ealling her 
*Dofia Mercedes,’’ or whatever her first name may 
be. That may seem to contradict the statement about 
not using first names too freely, but first names pre- 
fixed by the title ‘‘Don’’ for men and ‘‘Dofia’’ for 
women are a respectful and yet familiar form of ad- 
dress, with no precise parallel in English. Top employ- 
es might use it for the boss of the company; younger 
men display courtesy to their elders in the same fa- 
shion. 


LADIES, YOUNG 


Outside of literary and artistic (i. e., ‘‘Bohe- 
mian’’) cireles and the international high-society set, 
it’s a safe bet that no family of social standing will 
approve of their daughter’s accepting an invitation to 
go out with you alone in the evening, unless they have 
some European or North American background. 

Better resign yourself to having sister, mama or 
aunt come along too; in fact, be a good sport and in- 
vite them in the first place. Or better still, unless your 
intentions are matrimonial, confine your interest in 
young ladies to meetings at the country elub or ecock- 
tail parties. 

This austere warning does not, however, apply to 
conversation. There, your own good taste and your 
dexterity with a poetic phrase are the only limitations 
—save such as may be imposed by some jealous and 
less gifted rival. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


Latin Americans all know that North Americans 
are rather native, childish people, impatient with de- 
lay, uninterested in the finer things of life, and absor- 
bed in thoughts of commerce. In the interests of the 
good-neighbor policy, it is important that you behave 
the way you are supposed to. Thus you avoid upset- 
ting your Latin-American friends who feel superior 
to you and therefore like you very much. 
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ADVICE FOR THE LATIN AMERICANS 


T is well known in the U. S. A. that all Latin Ame- 
ricans, whether they come from Buenos Aires or 
from Rio, customarily wear Mexican sombreros and 
trousers split at the sides of the ankles. 

You will therefore pleasantly surprise the people 
you visit if you appear in the usual business suit you 
wear at home. 

Be sure, however, to take into account the season 
of the year. If you come in July or August, you will 
find the climate as hot as that of any Caribbean coast- 
al city; if you come in January or Feruary, the cli- 
mate indoors will be about the same, but out of doors 
you will need a good warm overcoat. 


VISITING CARDS 


The use of these in the United States is confined 
chiefly to salesmen, lawyers and diplomats. When you 
present your card to a receptionist, she will retain it 
long enough to read the name over the phone, and then 
carefully hand it back to you so you ean use it over 
again, If you give your card to an aequaintance, he 
will glance at it and tuck it away in a pocket, then 
at the first opportunity ask a mutual friend what 
your name is. Do not be offended if he gives you no 
card in return for yours—he probably doesn’t have 
any. But don’t be discouraged; with perseverance and 
patience Latin Americans will eventually persuade the 
U. S. A. to adopt on a wide seale this very practical 
method of exchanging names. 


SHAKING HANDS 


North Americans commonly shake hands only 
when being introduced, or after not having seen each 
other for a considerable time. Even brothers, or a fa- 
ther and a son, who have been parted for a long time, 
will usually limit their greeting to a hearty handshake, 
Gentlemen wait for the lady to take the initiative. 


" . rorrmmy, 
THE INSULT 


This corresponds roughly to the abrazo. If you 
meet a North American friend you haven’t seen for a 
long time, and he greets you by casting aspersions on 
your honesty or your aneestry, you can be sure he re- 
gards you with affection. The average gringo is much 
more apt to speak of a close friend’s good qualities 
behind his back than in his presence. Similarly, if he 
expresses opinions with which he knows you disagree, 
on polities and other controversial topies, he does not 
mean to hurt your feelings, but is assuming that good 
friends can differ without ceasing to be good friends. 
Even if the upshot is a warm argument, he would be 
surprised and upset if you should display any cool- 
ness toward him at your next meeting. 

In the selection of insults for expressing friendly 
feelings, the man of taste will of course avoid those 
that might perhaps be true. Thus, if your friend for- 
merly earned his living stealing horses, it would be 
indelicate to greet him as ‘‘you old horse-thief.’’ 


FORMS OF ADDRESS 


These present no problem in the States. All you 
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need remember is to call every new acquaintance ‘‘ Mr. 
Jones’’ (or whatever his name may be) until such time 
as he starts calling you by your first name; then you 
start using his first name, too. The same rule will 
apply to women. 

The word ‘‘sir’’ is not often used in the States 
any more except by people who are expecting you 
to tip them, and not always even then; by boys and 
youths from certain private schools that ape the Eng- 
lish; and by elderly gentlemen of the old school. Much 
more common in conversations between people who 
don’t know each other’s names—for instance, you and 
your taxi driver—are such expressions as ‘‘friend,’’ 
‘‘nal,’’? ‘‘bud,’’ or ‘‘mae,’’ all of which have some- 
what the same effect as ‘‘mano’’ or ‘‘compadre.’’ ** Mis- 
ter,’’ without any surname, is often used, and is per- 
haps a trifle more formal. 

In addressing women ‘‘ma’am’’ or ‘‘miss’’ are 
the safest. Although truck drivers and other uninhibit- 
ed males are more likely to say ‘‘sister,’’ ‘‘kid,’’ 
**babe’’ or ‘‘beautiful,’’ this takes a certain savoir- 
faire that the inexperienced traveler needs time to 
acquire. 

North Americans are fond of titles—but not all 
titles. A business man who is a doctor of philosophy 
will try to keep that fact a sercet. On the other hand, 
druggists (who are not doctors) are usually called 
**Doe’’ by their friends. 

Similarly, a man who formerly was a colonel in 
the army will usually prefer not to be called by his 
title, unless he is a retired professional soldier. But 
a man who has been appointed to the imaginary and 
purely honorary office of aide-de-camp to a state Gov- 
ernor is entitled to be called ‘‘Colonel’’—and loves to 
hear his title. 


LADIES, YOUNG 


Even the most uninformed traveler from Latin 
America knows nowadays that North American par- 
ents, even those of the strictest propriety, have long 
ago become used to having their daughters go out with 
men unaccompanied. But the young unmarried work- 
ing woman living alone is a phenomenon that still 
seems to perplex some neweomers. 

Regardless of what imaginative Tenorios may tell 
you, the great majority of secretaries never see either 
their bosses or their bosses’ business acquaintances 
outside of the office. And whether the young woman 
lives alone or with her parents, she is likely to have 
fairly rigid ideas as to what constitutes gentlemanly 
hehavior on the part of a newly met escort, and will 
know how to enforce them. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


North Americans all know that Latin Americans 
are father naive, childish people, impatient about 
practical details, uninterested in efficiency, and ab- 
sorbed in theughts of poetry, women, and revolutions. 
In the interests of the good neighbor policy, it is im- 
portant that you behave the way you are supposed to. 
Thus you avoid upsetting your North American 
friends, who feel superior to you and, therefore, like 
you very much, 

















reedom of 


Speech 


By Tomme Clark Call 


REEDOM of speech and the press constitute in 
Mexico a powerful force for mere democratie- 
ally representative government. Such freedom 
constitutionally guaranted in form, is a happy 

fact in this country, The exception of the prohibition 
on political expression by the clergy is believed to be a 
transitory extreme in the necessary struggle to enforce 
separation of Church and State, an undemocratic by- 
product of a democratic purpose. Official tolerance 
for opposing opinions—even hostile ones within the 
official family—appears to be growing. Official gags 
and direct and indirect retaliations still exist, of cour- 
se, as in the United States, but man-on-the-street free 
speech cannot be denied. As a democratizing force, 
freedom of the press, basic to any democracy, is a 
more intricate matter, and deserves detailed consider- 
ation, 

In the spring of 1951, Mexieco’s publishers and 
editors of both the metropolitan and provincial press 
invited President Aleman and his official family to a 
banquet in the capital as demonstration of apprecia- 
tion for his administration’s adherence to the princi- 
ple of freedom of the press. Though that apparently 
spontaneous celebration may be taken as a true indi- 
eation of current relatively free status of the press 
there it is, novertheless, also a revelation, however 
unwitting, of the immaturity of that freedom in Me- 
xico. Can anyone imagine the editors and publishers 
of the unrivaled free press of the United States so 
toasting their President for graciously permitting the 
enjoyment of such a constitutionally guaranteed free- 
dom? An atmosphere of gratitude, as for special pri- 
vileges paternally granted, pervaded the affair. In 
the Unted States the sounder attitude is one of a de- 
mand inalienable right with which anyone, even the 
President, dare not interfere. The same may be said 
of the generally constructive fifth national congress 
of the Mexican Division of the United Newspapermen 
of America—a 46-paper co-operative of small dailies 
and weeklies—which at Matamoros, in August 1952, 
gave President Aleman its gold madal award for safe- 
guarding Mexico’s press freedoms. 

The 1951 report of Carroll Binder, editor of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors conventién in Washington, D. C., is 
further confirmation that Mexiean, like most Latin 
American, officials as well as newsmen do not yet 
clearly understand the full implieations of genuine 
press freedom. Mr. Binder reported on the efforts of 
the United Nations General Assembly’s special fif- 
teen-nation commitee to draft an international con- 
vention on freedom of information. Warning that the 
draft convention was accumulating restrictive propo- 
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sals that already had rendered it adsolutely unaccept 
able to the United States press—that it, in fact, threat 
ened the cause of world press freedom with a long 
backward step—Mr, Binder reported that the Mexi 
ean chairman of the drafting committee fully endors 
ed and pressed for final approval of the dangerously 
restrictive convention. The United States would not 
ratify such a treaty; Mexico would. Why? 

The basie cause for that lack of understanding 
on the part of many Mexican journalists of this fun 
damental issue is the fact that the press there has 
not been able slowly to evolve free principles over a 
long period, to develop sturdy precedents and again 
strength throvgh experience, to achieve the same sta 
tus as the press in the United States. A glance at the 
history of press freedom in Mexico is essential to un- 
derstanding current conditicrs. 

Mexico had the New World’s first printing press; 
but in Spain and its Mexican colony, freedom of the 
press, as well as of speech and assembly, was not only 
nonxistent but inconceivable. And even had a free 
press existed, only the clergy and aristocracy would 
have been able to read its output. 

Freedom of the press finally was granted by the 
liberalized 1812 Spanish Constitution. With reluctan- 
ce, the press was tentatively freed in Mexico, but the 
freedom was quickly suspended by the Viceroy, with 
offending editors and writers jailed. Subsequently 
Spain abolished its liberal constitution. Hidalgo’s inde- 
pendence-movement successor, Morelos, included free 
speech and press in his 1814 constitution proposed for 
a liberated Mexico, but that was never put into prac- 
tice. The successful Iturbide independence revolt, 
ractionary rather than radical, unlike the United 
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States’ colonial revolution, did not bring free press. 
Iturbide, in fact, suppressed an offending newspaper, 
jailed its editor, and established a censorship that ban- 
ned eriticism of even a proposed constitution. 

During the quarter-century long era of Santa 
Anna, while reactionaries and liberals warred for su- 
premacy, constitutional government was not enjoyed. 
Though lip-service was given and gestures were made 
to press freedom, nothing worthy of the name devel- 
oped. It remained for Juarez, who formulated the 
1857 Constitution, to give Mexico its first real taste 
of press freedom. The experience, however, was short- 
lived. 

Dictator Diaz gagged such free newspapers as 
had developed under the Juarez influence and subsi- 
dized newspapers that would sing his praises and de- 
fame his opponents, Whole newspaper staffs were 
jailed, and their defenders persecuted. Resisting edi- 
tors were ruthlessly assassinated. Even vendors of 
offending newspapers were arrested. As Gruening con- 
cludes, with documentary evidence: ‘Freedom of the 
press, which had begun to blossom for the first time 
since independence, was to disappear completely.’ It 
did; only Diaz sycophants got into print in any im- 
portant media, though press freedom remained theore- 
tically guaranteed by law, 

Toward the end of his regime, the aging dictator’s 
suppression of the press lost some of its vigor, 
no doubt beeause Diaz, complacent as to his own 
strength and discounting the threat of any serious op- 
position, became somewhat indifferent to the press’ 
weak impact on a largely illiterate public. Numerous 
labor partisan newspapers, mostly small and transito- 
ry, sprang up after the turn of the century. And Diaz 
took only sporadie action against the growing Made- 
rista press, though suppression became severer as the 
Madero revolt gained overt momentum. 

Oddly enough, it was a 1908 interview by James 
Creelman of Pearson’s Magazine, which Mexican new- 
men were not allowed to follow up, that helped to 
hasten the dictator’s undoing; he professed the desire 
to retire, declaring Mexico ready for democracy. That 
political stratagem, probably designed to smoke out 
Diaz’ enemies, backfired. He was taken too seriously 
by the oppressed people, and the question was open- 
ed in print: After Diaz, what? 

The answer wes Madero, who gave the press full 
freedom and, with one to two dubious exceptions, re- 
spected the principle, despite scurrilous attacks on 
himself and his family. Gruening points out that Ma- 
dero’s government had a contract disagreement with 
the Associated Press, and that he felt compelled to 
suppress one issue of an American-owned newspaper, 
formely subsidized by Diaz, that published false re- 
ports endangering security during an insurrection. 
During the year and a half of Madero’s Presidency, 
however, the press was uncensored. 

Madero had dedicated his revolution-stirring 
hook, ‘‘The Presidential Succession in 1910,’’ ‘To the 
heroes of our country; To the independent newspa- 
permen; To all good Mexicans.’ A free press was ba- 
sic to Madero’s politieal philosophy, and he realized 
its potential power. Loyal editors and publishers fi- 
gured importantly in the Madero movement, and se- 
veral journals steadfastly supported the Madero ad- 
ministration, Madero wrote often and at length in such 
newspapers, and his family finances helped subsidize 
a few pro-Revolutionary periodicals. By and large, 
however, the Mexican press of the Madero era failed 
fts liberator miserably. Exeepting Nueva Era and a 
few other small pro-Madero journals, the Mexico City 
press. led bitterly by El Pais, El] Imparcial, and the 
Ameriean-owned Mexican Herald, become viciously eri- 
tien! of the Madero administration. 

The historian, Charles C. Cumberland, charges the 
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opposition press with contributing strongly to the dif- 
ficulties faced by the Madero government and to for- 
eign misinterpretation of that government’s character 
and purposes. Noting Madero’s liberation of Mexican 
press, Cumberland concludes: ‘But editorial responsi- 
bility, that fine shade of civie consciousness which 
prevents a degeneration from liberty to license, was 
almost completely lacking among newsmen, and the 
result was disastrous.’ 

The Mexican press can take no pride in that 
chapter of its history, and press freedom suffered the 
fate of virtually all demoeratic institutions during 
the civil strife that followed Madero’s murder. The 
civil liberties subsequently guaranteed by the 1917 
Constitution did not begin to take hold until the 
Obregon administration in 1920 launched its recon- 
struction program. 

Obregon allowed freedom of the press through- 
out his administration, and so did Calles during his 
first two years in office. In 1927, however; Calles re- 
sorted to press censorship as a consequence of the 
1926—7 revolts, particularly the Church-inspired re- 
sistance to government authority which the Chureh 
deemed anti-clerical. Actually, al! was not what it 
seemed on the surface during the Calles regime. Gruen- 
nig cites a 1925 example of discrimination: when a 
privately published Mexico City newspaper suspended 
publication, the owner was forced to pay his emplo- 
yees three months’ wages in strict accord with labor 
law; when another newspaper, virtually an adminis- 
tration organ subsidized by three Cabinet members, 
ceased publication, no payment to employees was re- 
quired or made. Worst of all, Calles’ labor ezar, Luis 
Morones through dictatorial C.R.O.M. control of news- 
paper employees—particularly the mechanical work- 
ers—strictly enforced a specialized censorship prohi- 
biting any criticism of the government-supported la- 
bor movement. 

President Portes Gil smashed the C.R.O.M, labor 
dictatorship, and Cardenas finally broke Calles’ hold 
on governmental power. Cardenas supported press 
freedom, as did Avila Camacho, with reasonable war- 
time security requirements. As previously mentioned, 
the press itself; both metropolitan and provincial, has 
praised the Aleman administration for adhering to 
free press principles. In fact, the Mexican press since 
1920 has enjoyed a greater degree of press freedum 
over a longer period of time than ever before in the 
nation’s history. 


Nevertheless, there are a number of influences in 
Mexico blocking genuine press freedom as it is under- 
stood in the United States. The constitutional princi- 
ples have not been interpreted in such clear-cut fa- 
shion as in the United States, and there remain legal 
restraints in Mexieo which would not be permitted 
in a maturer democracy. The major restraints, how- 
ever, are not so tangible. With no means available to 
prove what actual pressures do bear against press 
freedom in Mexico, their exaet extent and degree, an 
observer can only point significantly what Mexican 
publishers and editors realize might happen in the 
event of unbridled eriticism of government. 

The Mexican press depesds on imported news 
print, which, under import-quota powers could be 
limited and rationed unfairly. The governmentally 
supported and dominated labor unions eould wreck 
an anti-administration newspaper. Mexico’s legal and 
bureaueratie red tape regarding such fhings as tax 
collection, building codes, fire and health rules, la- 
bor laws, and so on, could ensnare a newspaper hope- 

Continued from page 5% 






















Smelledilike 
Violets 


By John W. Hilton 


HIN f turn to my sketches of the ‘*Calle- 

jon” in Alamos, a great many things come 

back to my mind: the trains of donkeys 

loaded with wood, tanbark, or papayas, ¢o- 
ming into the market through this narrow street; the 
women going dewn to the river to wash, with heavy 
bundles on their heads; ‘the soft pat of countless 
sandaled feet on the time-polished cobblestones. I re- 
member, too, haw harsh our own shoes sounded, echo- 
ing from the high walls—an alien sound, 

The Callejon has character and color. An old sta- 
tute on the books in the city hall bans any form ot 
wheeled traffie on this bloek-long street. That law 
has has never been broken in two hundred years. This 
narrow stree? connects the main plaza with the market 
and the Alameda. At least half of the town walks 
through it every day. 

I remember, on fiesta days, when one could hardly 
make headway through its throngs; and at siesta time, 
when the only oceupants were sleeping mozos, lying 
lengthways with the street as near to the shade-giving 
wall as possible. I even remember, on moonlit nights, 
its dark mysterieus walls, the uneven cobbles under- 
foot, the glint of moonlight reflected from a broken 
pane of glass in the long-unused wrought-iron street 
light that hangs from its rusty bracket (a temptation 
to every passing antique collector). 

Yes. tre Callejon holds «any pleasant memories 
for me, but outstanding among them all is its only 
hbeggar,—the one who smelled like violets! 

On owr first trip to Alamos we parked our ear in 
the plaza and walked through the Callejon to the mar- 
ket. We had no sooner entered the shade of the stone 
walls than my wife noticed the odor of violets. It was 
morning. Many people of both sexes were passing 
through the street. I saw nothing unusual about violet 
perfume. I had become conscious of strong perfume 
in a Mexiean crowd before. My wfie, however, knows 
perfumes, and she kept right on talking about it. 

‘That was either the smell of fresh violets or a 
very expensive perfume that you wouldn’t expect to 
find on this street,’’ she insisted. 

About an hour later we passed back through the 
same street, and just before we emerged into the plaza, 
my wife stopped and sniffed the air. 

‘*There’s that perfume again.’’ 

She was rigkt. There was an unmistakable odor 
of violets. 

We looked around us furtively. A Lage fat lady 
stood in the middle of the street, diseussing the weath- 
er with a veighbor. Two small boys came by, pulling 
a small pig at the end of a rope. The pig was unhappy 
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about the proceedings. [lis squealing left no one in 
doubt about the matter. It couldn’t be emanating from 
any of these. The only other oceupant of the street, 
a tall old woman dressed in black who looked like a 
witch, held out her hand to passers-by and mumbled 
the same formula over and over again, **Una socorrita 
por Dios.’” It certainly couldn't be exming from that 
old beggar who asked for ‘‘a little alms for God’s sake 
‘*We decided that it must be coming from one of the 
high barred windows in the wall above us. 

The next morning, on the way to the market, the 
same odor was in the Callejon, and | decided to see 
whether it could possibly be coming from the old beg 
gar in black. | took a ten-cent piece out of my pocket 
and, as we eame back through the narrow street. | 
stopped as wear to her as I could, while | placed it in 
her outstretched hand. | had found the souree., She 
smelled like a reeadow in spring 

The next day | dropped another dime in her hand, 
and after her ‘‘Gracias,’’ | attempted to enter into a 
conversation with ker. | might just as well have tried 
small talk with a Hollywood butler. She looked right 
through me. 

The beggar Ww ho smelled like violets hecame “ut 
obsession with us. We inquired about her, and found 
the only two faets anyone seemed to know or care 
about: **She is very old, and she lost her money in the 
revolution ‘*‘No one seemed to be able to enlighten 
us on which revolution, or any other details 

‘*Pues, what does it matter which revolution? A 
revolution is a revolution. Now she is a beggar. and 
since she was once rich, she is an honorable hegwar 

Iler status seemed different from that of other 
beggars in tre town, who were allowed to go on the 
streets only owe day in the week; parading from dvor 
to door, Any househelder who did not vive them a 
copper two-cent piece was considered a social outlaw 
One of cur neighbors explained the matter 

‘You see, she gives something in return Kvery 
das during the siesta hour, and each night before she 
goes to bed, she stops at the Cathedral and there says 
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She has a regular rate, and prays longer for a silver 
piece than for a copper cent, but everyone gets his 
money's worth, for she is very honorable.’’ 

After that, | always felt a little uncomfortable 
when | dropped a coin in her hand, I knew she appre- 
ciated the silver, and that most of her contributions 
were coppers, but | couldn't relish the idea of someone 
doing all that praying for me. 


rom time to time, | would attempt to say some- 
thing when | gave her the daily ten-cent piece, but 
1 might as well have addressed the stone wall behind 
her. 

It was several years later, on another trip, that 
1 finally found our’ about hev. | had hardly gotten 
my things unpacked when | had an urge to walk 
through the Callejon and see whether the old beggar 
was still there. She was, and she still smelled of vio- 
lets. | was prepared to try something new. I handed 
her five pesos, all at once. 

‘‘| have been away a long time,’’ I said. ‘*Ilow 
does it go with you?’’ Her old eyes glowed. She glan- 
ced quickly up and down the street; no one was in 
sight, it was a dull day. 

‘*“God is good to me, Sefior,’’ she answered, fin- 
gering the coins, ‘‘l hope that the saints have answer- 
ed my prayers, and your voyages were successful and 
full of happiness. And how is the Sefiora? Is she with 
you again?’ 

i told her that I had brought my wife, and my 
son, and baby daughter. That | wanted her to meet 
them. She seemed suddenly to freeze. 

“Oh, no, Sefior, do rot introduce them to me. It 
is not ‘costumbre’ to introduce the ‘gente’ to beggars, 
but please do bring them by; | want to see them as 
they pass.’’ 

Someone was coming up the street. 

‘Con permiso,’’ she mumbled, and backed away 
assuming her habitual posture against the wall. I sud- 
lenly realized that | had foreed her out of character, 
and that probably for the first time in years she had 
talked to someone of the ‘‘gente’’ as if she were an 
equal human being. 

The street was empty again, ‘‘Adios,’’ I said, ‘‘I 
will bring the family past tomorrow.’’ 

‘*Mil gracias,’’ she replied, ‘‘I shall say many 
prayers,”’ 

| had forgotten how much kneeling five pesos 
would represent to this old lady, in my desire to do 
something nice for her. 

‘*Please, Sefiora,’’ I begged, ‘‘the five pesos are 
for prayers you have already said, and which have 
been answered.,’’ 

She smiled and seemed to understand, but someone 
was coming up the street, and she assumed the same 
stern posture of face and figure that first reminded 
us of a halloween decoration. 
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After that, | managed to see her at times when 
there was little travel in the street. When no one 
else was listening, she talked. In fact, she was starved 
for someone to talk to. Bit by bit, her former life 
-nfolded, a few sentences at a time, between passing 
pedestrians. 

Sometimes I would have Katherine along. The 
child had grown to like the old lady very much, and 
insisted on being the one to hand her the daily dime. 
Some sixth sense in her drew her to the old lady, 
whose appearance would normally send an American 
child of that age into hystericai flight. Sometimes, 
when no one was looking, the old lady would reach 
down and touch the top of her curly head. 

‘‘Que bonita’’ (how beautiful), she would say, 
‘‘and so wise for her years. She understands every- 
thing. Mark my words, Sefior, she is one of the ‘old 
ones.’ But look at the eyes.’’ 

| asked what she meant by this, and discovered 
a very interesting if un-orthodox belief that is quite 
commonly held in Mexico. 

‘‘Hlere, Sefior, we believe that sometimes in Hea- 
ven there are not enough new souls to go round for all 
of the babies being born. When such is the case, the 
angels pick out some of the souls that were taken in 
the prime of life, by accident or the plague, and send 
them down to make the earth a better place. They 
are easily told, Sefior. There is a look in the eyes, 
even when they are very young, and an understanding 
beyond their years. They say things that surprise 
people—things that they could not have learned in 
this life. You will see. Sefior, that I am right.’’ 

Then came the day when I started my painting 
of the Callejon. The old lady had politely refused 
to be photographed, but she had no seruples about 
being sketched, and would pass behind the easel once 
in a while to see how the picture was coming. If no 
one was in the street, she would stop and chat. It 
was on oxe of these occasions that I finally summoned 
the nerve to ask about the violet perfume. She didn’t 
seem to resent it. The street was empty. 

**T have already told you, Sefior, that my husband 
was Frexch. His people came to Mexico with Maxi- 
miliano—a fine man, a good business man, and a 
musican. My father owned a silver mine. I was born 
in that great house, over there, when it was filled 
with many riches, and all of the luxuries that money 
could buy. The perfume, Sefior, was a large bottle— 
part of my husbands’s wedding gift. It was his fa- 
vorite scent, and was packed in the great chest con- 
taining my wedding dress and jewels, which he fur- 
nished according to the custom. He said, at the time, 
that the perfume was very strong and good, from his 
native France; that it would be enough for the rest 
of my life. In a few months, he was killed in the revo- 
lution; then my father and brothers. Everything was 
gone. I sold the jewels, one by one; finally, even the 
chest and dress in which I was married. But one must 
retain something, Sefior. I am very old, now, and the 
bottle is almost empty.’’ 











Ove Scene 


By Kim Schee 


ON Plutareo owned the pharmacy next to my 

shop and during his moments of boredom he 

would pay me a visit. Each year his visits be- 

came more frequent due, he said, to the whole. 
sale drug business. It was indeed a very sore point 
with Don Plutareo. 

‘*Permit me to say, sefior,’’ he would crepitate, 
for Don Plutareo suffered from some mysterious bron- 
chial disturbance, ‘‘that the professional pharmacist 
in this day and age is a very pathetic figure. I can 
remeraber the time, however, when he was a respected 
man of science. The explanation of this amazing and 
deplorable phenomenon is extremely simple. It’s the 
wholesale drvg business!’’ 

And with wholesale drug business which in Span- 
ish sounds like the first line of a love poem Don Plu- 
tarco’s wheeze reached a crescendo, his mustache trem- 
bled, his whole face took on the colors of Mr. Disney’s 
wolf when he tried to blow down the door. The first 
time I witnessed this weird display of bio-chemistry I 
was naturally terrified, but when I learned that this 
had been going on for twenty years without in the 
least impairing Don Plutarco’s health I trained myself 
to aceept it philosophically. It was indeed a fascin- 
ating study in color as well as sound. 

‘*Pues,’’ continued Don Plutareo, ‘‘this gigantic 
octupus, this modern cyclops has slowly destroyed our 
initiative, our efficiency, our very souls. He has bot- 
tled up all our formulas and invented his own and 
sells them, mind you, to us poor pharmacists much 
more cheaply than we can produce them ourselves. 
This I consider a heinous crime, Sefior, for it makes 
clerks out of potential scientists and our time instead 
of being applied creatively is wasted in vulgar and 
useless physical energy. When I think that I, Don 
Plutareo Macias Delgado, who spent leng years learn- 
ing a noble profession is now one of the many thou- 
sands of tame automatons who peddle bottled pills, bot- 
tled hair tonies, bottled sun tan oils and other childish 
concoctions, I feel that the only honorable way out of 
this disgraceful situation is a small dose of laundanum, 
a drug, incidentally, which I keep on for that very 
purpose.’’ 

At this point Don Plutareo would heave a wret- 
ched sigh and gaze at the floor. This I knew to be my 
ene, I would enter the scene with a lengthy discourse 
on the merits of his pharmacy, of hinself and the rich- 
ness of his life as compared with the lives of the count- 
less millions who were less fortunate than himself. 
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For some odd reason these platitudes, (1 rarely varied 
my manologue) had an invigorating effect on Don Plu- 
tareo. His pharmacy, the wholesale drug business, all 
his phobias seemed to vanish like rain clouds with the 
sun, and made him deviate to the role of story teller 
And in this role he was extremely adept. The stories 
he loved to tell were models of biting satire and hope 
less frustration as you can well imagine. And the 
best one of his stock in my opinion is the following 
one. 

‘*Late one night not so long ago | could not sleep. 
It was a horrible sensation, Sefior. I lay awake fully 
two hours counting burros and when this failed I be- 
gan mumbling pater nosters and aves which my wife 
claimed were not only helpful to the soul but sleep- 
producing as well, But then my wife indulges in every 
delusion but truth, so I hardly need to say that the 
pater nosters and aves were not sleep-producing. I 
just kept lying there wracking my brain for a plausi- 
ble reason for such nonsense. Then miraculously it 
occurred to me. I felt romantic. Si, Sefior, I know 
it sounds idiotic but by all that is holy it is true. Yet 
please don’t misunderstand me. By romantic | mean 
precisely that. It was a feeling utterly devoid of sex. 
I must confess that | am occasionally bothered by sex 
but never by the illusion of sex. So this romantic feel- 
ing was quite a revelation, | can assure you. But how 
ean | possibly describe it? It was like taking a deep, 
clean breath of fresh air. It was like the first rains 
that come to our village every year and in brief mo- 
ments wash from the surface the accumulated filth of 
nine dry months. And my body, this pathetie body of 
mine so inert and unresponsive, felt wonderfully vital 
and alive. Ay Dios, I felt romantic Sefior, romantic 
with all the illusions, the mysteries, the strength, the 
joy and the boundless energy of youth. Quite natur- 
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ally the sensatien became much too poignant for my 
solitary bed. | got into my clothes and walked out 
into the night. Faney, Sefior, at my age!’’ 

‘*And what a night it was! Everything was bathed 
in silver and from everywhere came the heavy frag- 
rance of mimosa amd jasmine. It was as istoxicating 
as the finest meseal. And you know how imtoxicating 
that stuff is, SeZer.”’ 

‘Bueno. | seon began to wander in the direction 
of the Blue Mine, following the donkey trail whieh 
leads into the valley. It was effortless walking. | 
hardly felt the eart’ under my feet. Actually | was 
only conscious of my rebirt’ and the beauty that sur- 
rounded me, So you can well imagine my surprise 
when I rounded a bend and saw not thirty meters 
helow me the figure «f a boy avd girl standing enve- 
loped in one another’s aree and talking, in low, ¢a 
ressing voices, It was a thrilling sight, Seor, one 
which | had secretly anticipated and | proposed to 
make te most ef it. I silextly walked near to where 
they were stanéding, hid behind a reek and listened. 
Senor, it was the language of love, a language which 
1 myself had used, then forgotten, then rediculed as 
most men do. But at that moment it awoke in me the 
old enchantment, whic makes everything else in life 
seem drab and silly by comparison. But listen to this, 
Senor, as | listened that memorable nieht.’’ 

“Oh, how mueh longer must | wait for thy iove, 
my beautiful one, my little soul?’’ 

“Oh, my life, my heart, my cetire being, I too out- 
fer the sorrows of the dying. But my mother, my be- 
lovee! mother, she would diseover my sin and God 
would punish me,”’ 

“Then, my little dove, never fear, I shall wait. | 
shall wait as the earth waits for the ssmemner raivs, as 
the flower waits fer its honey.’’ 

“Oh, my love, thou art unsurpassed in this world.’’ 

‘*My soul, my little soul, before thee | feel hum- 
ble and base. Thou art Heaven itself and I am a mi- 
serable earthly ereature.’’ 


“This, Sefior, is only a sample. It went on for 
fifteen minutes in this manner but my memory is bad 
and your patience | have noted is even worse. Yet 
at the time | thrilled to it as I’ve never thrilled to 
anything since. Now the only things that really in- 
terest me are eating and watehing men make f-eols 


of themselves. Isn’t it a pity? But I mustn’t sacrifice 
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my story te homespun philosophy.”’ 

‘‘Buene. Se there | was huddled against a rock, 
feeling siore romantic than | have ever felt in my en- 
tire life, when suddenly things began to change. The 
young couple separated. The boy passed only a few 
meters from me and | recognized him immediately. It 
was Nicanor, the fifteen year old son of my good friend 
the baker, Don Tiburcio. Quite naturally | didn’t re- 
cognize Nieanér because it had been many months sin- 
ce | last spoke to hire and durivg this time his voice 
had become surprizingly masculine. But that was no- 
thing, Sefor, nothing! Who did you think the girl 
was’? That dreamlike gossamer creature bathed in 
moonlight whose very voice sent shivers down my old 
spine and caused my heart to palpitate with joy and 
hope! Go right ahead and geess, Sefor, guess! You 
couldw’t guess in a hundred year, a thousand years, 
a milliow ...’ 

At a million Don Plutareo’s voice again reached 
a wheezy crescendo and his face took on a violet hue. 
| «uickly waited for the attack to subside. It soon 
did. But this time he was strangely silext and his ex- 
pression was bitterly saturnine. It was I who finally 
spoke. 

‘*‘And who was the girl? I inquired meekly. 

‘“(irl,’’ replied Don Platareo tauntingly,’’ why 
it is sheer blasphemy. The girl happened to be Dofia 
Puga Vegas. Si sefor, | cross myself when I say it. 
She was none other than the window Defia Puga, 
that old, jaded, goat-faced woman with the bird-like 
voice and the dark mustache and whom you ean hear 
bawling like a burro in ‘eat iw te village market 
every morning. | recognized her as she stood in the 
moonlight peering after her adolescent lover. And it 
would never have happened had she not imprudently 
remeved her shawl from her head, Of course, Sefer, 
you kvow as well as as | do that Defia Puga has been 
indulging in sueh prsetices for meny years and that 
her beloved mother died at least a decade age. She’s 
around fifty if she’s a day. But her lack of morals 
doesn’t bother me. I pride myself on being neither 
a moralist or a prude. I an, relatively speaking, a very 
tolerant man, Sefior. But I eanxot forgive wor shall 
| ever forgive Dofia Puga for having destreyed so com- 
pletely a feeling which might have givew me a grasp 
of new life and perhaps new pleasures.”’ 


Beaded Beast 


By J. Kline Hobbs 


G ILA monster, orange and blaek, 


Where is the zipper in your back? 


Intrigued am | what you contain: 


A golden discus for the vane 


Which hinged and locked around the rin: 


Coneceals reflections dusty dim? 


Or a eylinder of crimson paint 


That offers lips a wordly taint? 


Spirits of ammonia? tacks? 


Or possibly a fetish, wax? 

















WAS sitting alone on the terrace; the night was 

hot and breathless, and so still that the Hlame ot 

the mateh, as I lit my cigarette, did not so much 

as flicker; only the lightning, livid and restless, 
maintained a constant play all round the rim of the 
horizon. In spite of the curious sevse of expectancy 
that precedes storm, | felt, for the frst time in many 
weeks, calm and at peace. It was a relief to have 
my terrace to myself once more and to be able to think 
my own thoughts. Cayetano appeared with decanter, 
ice and siphons. Ile mixed me a highball, meticulous 
precision ix every gesture. 

‘*Sefior,’’ he said, handing me the glass, *‘ must 
you really go away? Why don’t we close the posada; 
then it would be niece again, like it used to be? 

“The posada makes money, Cayetano, and without 
that how would you be paid?’’ 

“The centavos don’t eall my attention—except 
sometimes. | am coxtent to work just for my tortillas, 
and maybe a new shirt or a sombrero now and then. 
And you’ll see, in a little while we’ll be making mo- 
ney with the fruit trees and the rare vegetables we 
sow.’”’ 

Such a simple solution, and so suited to the simple 
Indio way of life! How complex an affair we have 
made of our own existence, | thought, when each ex 
tra comfort becomes an extra care, and when so plain 
and fundamental a point of view as Cayetano’s cam 
provoke no further reaction than a smile of tolerance 
or derision. Yet h+w restful are the Indios in their 
simplicity, in an existence that knows nothing of the 
boredom of plenty. the confusion of variety, or the 
@reariness of persistent wit. 

Across the lake. a more than usually vivid light- 
ning flash followed hy the first growls of thunder 
so that I did not hear the silent figure approaching 
up the terrace steps until he was at my elhow 

“Good evening. May I pass?”’ 


One Day with Another 








By Dane Chandos 


it was Venustiano. He strode by me, threw his 
sarape on the tiled floor and sat on it 

‘*l’ve come to return this,’’ he said, indicating an 
old Flit gun | had lent him when he was ill in bed 
“The flies didn’t mind the liquid my wife bought in 
the village, but the little pump has served for spray 
ing the mixture of Bordeaux on my trees. Many 
thanks. And what is this that all the fools are saying 
of you in the village?’?”’ 

‘Wat are they saying?”’ 

“That you’re soing away, pues.’’ 

No ecurissity or surprise could Ketray Venustiano’s 
exquisite manners when | told him | planned to go 
to Europe; 
expression of his disaywproval with every civil word 
he uttered, 

‘*Ah, yes,’’ he said, ‘| have read that it is a fine 
place, and the people rich and wise. Of course, Mexi 


nevertheless, he managed to convey the 


eo is poor, and then we have little revolutions, too, one 
day with another 

Ile fell silent, his impassive features a sereen of his 
mind as he listened to the first heavy raindreps rat 
tling on the banana leaves. As we watehed, the wind 
came leaping across the huerta in sudden gusty flu 
ries, besding the fruit trees and snapping off the sere, 
brittle plants at their roots. There was a erash of 
thunder, and Silvanito bounded up the steps onto the 
terrace. 

‘Good evening, sefor. How good that you are 
hack.”’ 

Ile hadn’t noticed that | was not alone, and he 
had something to say that he didn’t want the others 
to hear. He shuffled his feet, took off his sombrero, 
picked up the badger from the basket where it lay 
curled up with Tippet, teecked it in his sarape, and 
dropped two letters that bo was carrying 

‘Well, Silvanito?”’ 

Monk, who considers : nything that fails from ake 
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ve as manna expressly devised for her chewing pleas- 
ure, sprang from her chair, but Cayetano was too quick 
for her. He handed me the letters, one of which was 
registered and bore a New York postmark. 

‘* When did this come, Silvanito? It’s covered with 
earth,’’ 

Silvanito blushed crimson and started to chew the 
black ribbon of his sombrero. 

‘*That one, pues,’’ he said, ‘‘is the one that is not 
from the Sefior of the Oven, who gave me the other 
one just now.’’ 

‘*Maybe, but when did the registered one come?’’ 

‘*Pues,’’ said Silvanito. 

‘*Well?’’ 

‘It would give me much shame to tell you, se- 
flor.’’ 

‘But I want to know.’’ 

‘*You see, it was the fault of the seeds, sefior. | 
was sowing the seeds of radish when that Joaquin, he 
of the post office, came with it, and I signed the little 
paper myself, with all my three names, in the manner 
that you have taught me..’ 

‘*Little seeds of radish,’’ said Silvanito, dropping 
the badger on top of Tippet in her basquet, ‘‘are born 
very quickly.’’ 

‘Letters are usually registered because they are 
important. Why didn’t you bring it to me at onee?’’ 

‘‘l was going to, sefior, but then I remembered 
how you have told me very often to finish one job at 
a time, so | went on with the seeds, pues. | put some 
sticks in the ground at the end of each and collocated 
the little packets on them to indicate what grew, and 
then | threw a hand to chasing the sow, who was in 
the asparagus bed, and only just now I found the emp- 
ty packet of little radishes in my pocket, and I remem- 
bered the letter and went at a run to the seeds, and 
there it was on the little stick, so I put the packet 
there instead to show there were radishes, and the 
letter I brought to you at once, pues.’’ 

‘‘Silvanito, yeu’ve a very careless boy,’’ I said 
slitting open the envelope. ‘‘It’s lucky you remember- 
ed before the rain came, for much might depend on 
.”” 

And so it did. Attached to my agents’ letter was 
a check. The book I wrote had been accepted for 
publication. 


Well, with any luck, here was the way to the whole 
problem, the fare for my trip to Europe, the price 
of months of travel, fresh scenes, and new experiences 
to write about. But then again, here too were Cande- 
laria’s market lists, Cayetano’s wages, a new wall for 
the huerta, and, best of all, that precious freedom, un- 
known to innkeepers, to call my soul my own. 

As I gazed out across the lake, weighing the al- 
ternatives, the full fury of the storm burst upon us 
with all the traditional violence that accompanies the 
first rains in the Tropies. The water fell like a curtain, 
vaguely opalescent in the lightning flashes, hiding 
huerta, lake, and sky behind an impenetrable film. Oft 
the roof it poured in torrents, each row of tiles dis- 
charging a miniature Niagara, beating down the blos- 
soms and tearing off the leaves of the geraniums in 
the flower bed below, and throwing up its own haze 
of cool mist, which, drifting gently into the terrace, 
covered the outer paving with a sheen of tiny drops. 
The continuous crashing of thunder drowned all at- 
tempt at speech, and in the unceasing shimmer of the 
lightning the terrace scene flickered like an early one- 
reel movie. Venustiano gazed through the rain, gaug- 
ing, no doubt, the quantity of the fall, assessing pos- 
sible damage, considering tomorrow’s cultivation. His 
wrinkled coppery face in its halo of white hair was 
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calm and reflective. Of Silvanito | could see little, 
swathed as he was in the shapeless huddle of his sa- 
rape, but between the growls of the thunder I could 
hear the quickened tempo of his breathing as he cross- 
ed himself, and in the glare of the incessant flashes of 
lightning I could clearly discern the gleam of Caye- 
tano’s teeth, brilliant white against his mahogany skin. 

Here is Mexico, | thought, the old and the young, 
standing at the gateway of the seasons, those twin as- 
pects, so sharply contrasted, of her strangely diverse 
nature; Mexico parched and lush, Mexico weary and 
vigorous; the ancient Mexico, calm and dig:ified and 
traditional; the new generation, carefree, vital, and 
eager; Mexico of the subtle halftones and stately man- 
ners; Mexico, vivid and mercurial, inealeulable and of 
infinite variety. 

Gradually the violence of the downpour abated, 
and my three companions got up to take their leave. 

Cayetano took my hand and kissed it. 

‘*Good night, sefior,’’ he said. ‘‘May you dream 
with the angels.’’ 

‘*Good night,’’ said Silvanito. ‘‘And I was won- 
dering, sefior, whether you will still be angry with me 
on the day past tomorrow, for that is the day when 
I complete sixteen years.’’ 

Venustiano said, ‘‘I was reading about Europe in 
the paper the other day, in the column called cocktail 
chats, and the writer seemed not to like a person he 
calls Pepe Stalin. This Pepe seems to have a lot and 
wants more. Pues, as they say, the next man’s plate 
is always fuller.’’ 

I was alone again on my terrace. By now the arro- 
yo was rushing in full spate, and the clatter of the sto- 
nes and the surge of the water formed part of a whole 
orchestra of little noises—new and busy sounds whose 
murmur spread through the night in a gentle crescen- 
do, like the ripple of good news across an anxious mul- 
titude. Somewhere in the village a burro brayed in hys- 
terical pleasure, and an eager chorus of dogs took up 
the ery, while up from the lake shore came the voices 
of fishermen raised in song as they pushed out their 
boat for the first eatch of the rainy season, the mellow 
notes rising clear and sweet above the bloated warbling 
of the bullfrogs. The very earth itself gasped and sigh- 
ed thirstily as it sucked in the moisture, and the rust- 
lings of innumerable insects, stirred to new activity, 
rose through the darkness in a faint and continuous 
whisper like the bubbles in a glass of champagne. And 
with the tiny sounds came all those gusts of perfume 
set free by the rain, the heavy aroma of tangerine 
blossom and of jasmine, the sharp tang of the farm- 
yard and the subtle, heady scent of the damp earth it- 
self. Presently, through the scattered clouds, the moon 
reached out an arm of pallid light over the lake shore 
and painted jet shadows beneath the willows, somber 
patches through which the first fireflies soared and 
twinkled. And suddenly I noticed Mr. Humpel’s letter 
lying on the table beside me. I had forgotten all about 
it. 


Sir! Honored Host! I write to advise that 
the good Merced is hurrying all and that by 
the end of current month (June) I take my 
bride to our new home. It makes me leaving- 
sorrow, for I am the endurance guest in your 
fine boardhouse, but every bird must have its 
own place, though some, like my angered 
Gustele, lead a nestless life. 

Tomorrow, I send you ‘‘Prosit’’ and a pie- 
ce of wedding pie, of my own baking. Na, 
had I but the fruits of the North, I make Ap- 
felstrudel and Erdbeertorte and many good 
Arts of sugar-bakery. But here in Mexico, 
where I am three and sixty years, the air is 

Continued from page 45 








capulco Revisite 


FTER many years | have revisited Acapulco, 

I was there to ‘‘ecover’’ for U. S. financial 

publications the 20th. Annual Meeting of the 

Mexican Bankers Association, last April. These 
I have attended since 1934 and they are milestones 
of national progress, as well as yearly meeting places 
for both Mexican and foreign banking correspondents 
for contacts. They are as well valuable barometers 
whereby the Mexican government may measure the 
temper of private banking and guide its policies ac- 
cordingly. 

It was a rather somber gathering this time. The 
optimism of recent past years was somewhat dampen- 
ed by the dramatic and unexpected devaluation of 
the peso, which was accepted in the traditional Me- 
xican fatalism as a regretful if bewildering emer- 
gency measure; patriotically endorsed with some re- 
servations as to its efficacy. Time will tell. 

During these sessions, while reports and ‘‘papers’’ 
were read, I sat, within hearing, on the broad shady 
baleony outside the huge convention hal] on top of the 
Ilotel Papagayo. The magnificent almost landlocked 
natural harbor of Acapuleo lay before me, where | 
could pick out the principal landmarks while I wan- 
dered into a historical daydream, in spite of the drone 
of monotonous voices coneerning financial matters, re- 
ealling stirring and dramatie days. 

From these waters, by order of Cortés, Grijalva 
sailed in 1537, with two small vessels to sorely pressed 
Pizarro in Peru, in his conquest of the Ineas. A cen- 
tury later Acapuleo was designed as the Mexican port 
for the recently conquered Philippine islands by Spain. 
Another century later the mighty Spanish galleons, cal- 
led ‘‘Naos,’’ began their more that two centuries ef 
trade with China and the Orient, which made the huge 
Mexican all silver peso legal currency in those lauds. 

It was then that merchants and adventurers from 
all parts of Mexico made their annual and laborious 
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trek to meet the galleons with their precious cargoes 
of chinaware, silks, jewels and jade, as well as spices. 
Sometimes there were slaves, like the famous princess, 
the ‘‘China Po'lana,’’ of Mexican tradition. They camy 
ed on the surrounding hills with guards to protect their 
silver and their goods on the return. In those days 
the route after Cuernavaca led to the break made in 
the mountains by which the Amacuzae river passed, 
used to this day in the superhighways under construe 
tion. The climb to Taxco, conceived by President Ca 
lles later, was purely scenic, using parts of the old road 
which Borda, the Taxeo mining king had built. By 
that time the old fort of San Diego had been built. 

In 1813 Morelos, the precursor of Mexiean inde 
pendence, laid siege to Acapuleo and captured it; while 
in 1863 the old fort resisted a tremendous bombard 
ment during Maximilian days. About that time a ves- 
sel-load of slaves captured in Africa, arrived at 
Acapuleo. By then President Juarez had already is- 
sued his historic edict freeing all slaves, so they were 
given fertile lands south of Acapuleo, in what is known 
as the ‘‘Costa Chica.’’ Immune to fevers they prosper 
ed and multiplied, which accounts for the negroid 
aspect of that coastal population. It is to their des 
cendants that W. II 
his knowledge of farming, for he was a graduate of 
an lowa agricultural college, sold them machinery 
and adapted very cleverly his knowledge te loeal eon- 
ditions. 

One afternoon, as I mailed my ‘‘copy’’ in the new 
postoffice I wandered about the town looking for fa 
miliar landmarks. Suddenly I saw a sign ‘‘Casa Hud- 
son,’’ and there in the background in the patie was 
Mrs. Iludson, a one time local belle, at 72 keeping a 
smiling if eagle eye over her busy sales girls, surround. 
ed by a pile of the simple fas‘ous wooden*and metal 
plows designed by her husband and still sold, as well 
vs other agricultura! machinery and supplies. An o!d 


ITudson, referred to later. gave 
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friend of the family, | received a eordial if surprised 
welcorvie, and sat down beside her refreshing with her 
help the siory of the past. 

W. I. Hudson was the representative of the land 
and mine owning affiliate in the State of Guerrero of 
the powerful Mexican Pacific Company, the majority 
of whose stock was held in the United States. The 
principal object was to build a railway from Mexico 
City to the Pacific, during the prosperous Diaz days 
It is te-day the standard gauge road that .serves 
Cuernavaca and jarrt of the great sugar avd rice 
produeing Morelos Valley, reaching into both the min- 
ing and vegetable oil regions of the State of Cuer- 
rero. To-day its terminus is the station of Balsas, 
near the great Dalsas river. Surveys have been made 
Jong ago for its contineation io Acapuleo, However, 
the latter being an unproductive and seareely po 
pulaccad section, it is more likely that in time there 
wil] be a rat way to Acapuleo along the northern coast 
toward Zihuatanejo, tapping the mineral region of 
northera Guerrero and southern Michoaean and eon- 
necting with an existing road in the latter State. 

After the social revolution of 1910 Aeapuleo lan- 
guished for many years, fever stricken but with rich 
agricultural lands which Ihudson fathered. It was 
not until 1927 that a passable road was built by 
President Calles, partly asphalted and the rest in 
gravel. Here began gradually the booming new era of 
which we see the culmination to-day and toward which 
many enterprises and men have contributed. 


However, four men stand out as the pioneers in 
the development of this great port and its access there- 
to. They are by priority W. H. Hudson, who appear- 
ed in 1900 as the legal representative of the heirs of 
the Mexican Pacifie Co. to dispose of their holdings 
and liquidate its affairs. He married in 1905 and rais. 


ed a large family. His sons are prominent business 
men of the region and his widow still runs the retail 
store which he established among many other enter- 
prises and agencies, a beloved and honored woman in 
a changing world. 
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Then follows General Andreu Aimazan of the Me- 
xicas army, once a presviential candidate, who acquir- 
ed a large tract of land in the Il+rnos region, erected 
the famous Hotel Papagayo and cultivated much ot 
the land. 

Ile is the Gorgas of Acapulco because not only in 
his property but in many swampy parts he poured ear- 
Joads of petroleum resid+e, killed the mosquito larvae 
and, as did Gorgas in Havasa and the Panama eanal, 
made those regions habitable. 

Next came Carles Bernard, a former petroleum 
operator from the blaek gold city of Tampico, who 
cautiously moved, with limited resources, on the abrupt 
side of a bare cliff in the Quebrada region, where to- 
day the internationally known Hotel Mirador stands. 
Ile was the first to install a refrigerating plant in 1935 
whea we were his guests. At about that time | wrote 
the first articles in foreign magazines and coined the 
phrase: ‘‘The Great Trop.cal Iighway’’ and produced 
a folder with that title. 

Closely following came the man who in a practi 
cal sense gave the most vital impulse to Acapulco. Al- 
bert Pullen had been trained in Texas in real estate 
operations and knew the technique and financing of 
realty subdivisions. Boldly, with keen foresight, he 
bought on terms from Hudson, as the agent of the 
defunet Mexican Company, the vast and uridulating 
promontory with scenic views, like Cuernavaca, from 
almost every site, to-day covered by magnificent ho- 
tels and homes, 


I refrain from the usual tourist propaganda. con- 
tent to enjoy the modern creature comforts, the e¢li- 
mate with eooling breezes, the glorious beaches and 
the sea food. We went to Acapuleo over the highway. 
soon to be finished as a magnificent piece of modern 
construction, but the detours were too much for us. 
So we flew back in an hour over a gentle-riding D 
('. 4, a progressive feature and daring initiative due to 
another Aeapuleo pioneer Antonio Diaz Lombardo 
and now his able suecessor Carlos Ramos. 











THE HEAVY THING 


ORTHRUP took hold of his tobacco jar, open- 

ed its lid and ill-lhumoredly filled his pipe. 

It is a damned shame, he thought, that im 

ported tobacco has now become prohibitive in 
cost, that to smoke it was amost like burning money, 
and that a man had to resort to this vile native stuff. 
Ile lit his pipe, drew several puffs annoyed by the 
sharp biting flavor of the smoke, leaned back in his 
swivel chair, and turning it over in his mind grew 
annoyed with himself for letting such trivial things 
annoy him. 

It is one of my bad mornings, he thought. This 
heavy thing is bearing on me, bearing down hard, 
making me feal small, mean and resentful. It is going 
to be a hard day. Everything will be difficult, every 
damned molehill will become a mound. And why? 
he asked himself. For God’s sakes why? For no rea- 
son. For no specific reason whatever. Just because 
at breakfast she said something, or did not say some- 
thing... Just because she looked at me in some stran- 
ge way, or I thoug*>t she did, or probably did not look 
at me at all, seemed evasive, meaningful, either in 
words or in silence. Just because of my obsessed ima- 
gination, my eternal susceptibility, this damnable sus- 
ceptibility that makes me react, respond, vibrate, at 
the tone of her voice, the look of her eyes, at her mien 
and gesture, just because of my constant propensity 
to probe into myself, to morbidly dig, scrutinize and 
dissect myself like some stinking carcass. 

So it is going to be one of those difficult days 
when I will spend the time piddling at this desk, fret- 
ting and fidgeting, frittering time, unable to set my 
mind on anyting, unable even to decide that anything 
is worth doing... But if you really face it squarely, 
you haven’t got such a hell of lot to do. There is 
nething very urgent, very pressing or important, no- 
thing that cannot be postponed for another day. In 
fact, if you stop kidding yourself, if you face it squa- 
rely, you will have to admit to yourself that your 
whole business is a piddling enterprise resting on no- 
thing more solid than pompous letterheads and your 
own puny skill at composing dignified, important- 
sounding letters, that it is a makeshift and improvised 
business of a letter-writing go-between for ostensibly 
illiterate clients, of a superfluous intervention for the 
sake of squeezing commissions on deals that could have 
been made directly between the interested parties. And 
now, with all these new restrictions, it will be slim 
pickings for time to come. You ‘ll have to get on your 
toes, do some hustling, make new centacts, look for 
some new angles, figure out what can still be done in 
the way of imports and exports, who in Saint Louis, 
in Boston or Dallas still has something that can be sold 
in Mexico and to whom it may be sold, or if there is 
yet something left in Mexico that ean be sold in Mil- 
waukee... But then you will probably do nothing 
about it, just sit here at your desk and go on writing 
your letters and wait for something to happen. 

He snapped his lighter and relit his pipe, the un- 
savoury smoke bringing on renewed irritation. No, he 
thought. There is not much getup left in me. I ‘ve 
gone sluggish because I ‘ve lost hold of myself, be- 
cause everything I do, everything I feel, everything 
I think, is not of my own volition—it is not independ- 
ent thought, feeling or aection—it is a reaction of 
what she does, thinks or feels. I have become a de- 
plorable shadow, an echo, a mirror. I am like some- 
thing cast adrift in the wind. 


Patterns of an Old City 


By Howard S. Phillips 


And as always in these lapses of painful intro 
spection the image oi: Aice emerged from the dead 
past and became involved in the present, and in some 
strange way became fused with the everpresent Image 
of Joan. The two women—the dead and the living 
merged into a single entity, assuming in his mind's eye 
the physical form of either one or the other, but be 
yond that form always defining an inflexible force 
a power that held him in impotent subjection 

Not much guts, he thought. Probably never had 
any to start with. A weakling. That’s why the best 
years of my life were those when | was shielded by 
authority. [El Sefor Consul—that was «we I had a 
place, a position. | was a sian of importanee, | was 
a man invested with power and dignity. [| was 
Yes. | seppose | was pretty much what | am now—a 
puny sort of fellow, a weakling, a shadow though 
then | eould still hide my insignificance under a bad 
ge of aut»ority 
such a lsng tine that the part became my living 
self... that is, until Alice showed me off, revealed 
my real self brought me out before the whole 
world as IT am. El Sefer Consul of the horns, the 
pompous little euekold, the laughingstock of the com 
munity, the subject of a ribald saga—the cistingui 
shed husband of a charmimeg and beautiful woman—o! 


I was enacting a part, enacting it for 


an entire!y too beautiful a woman, too precious to be 
possesed by any one man, the woman who started out 
as a queen and wound up a drunken harlot 

Ile had no desire to think of Alice. He had for 
years sovght to erase her from his memory, to erase 
the shame and sorrow she brought him, to obliterate 
from his memory that portion of his life he had shar 
ed with her, to free his mind of her as if she had never 
existed. But her image persisted, It came to him in 
moments of dejection and doubt, hovering in the back 
ground like a shadow, like an intrusive ghost, render 
ing his present inseparable from the past. 

And as he sat now idling at his desk, his mind 
seeking relief from the oppressive present, drifted 
hack, far back through the gruelling maze of years, 
to visions of less troubled days, to times when life 
seemed good, seemed peaceful and rewarding. They 
were random and desultory visions, evocative and 
nostalgie visions of a vanished world, 

There was the somnolent, sun-drenched street and 
the expanse of the sea at its foot, and the massive 
panelled doors of the zagdan, and the shady patio with 
the blue tile fountain and the towering royal palm 
the most lofty palm in the whole town—and the quiet, 
spacious rooms of the house, and the tawny sands of 
the beach along the crescent bay, and somewhere amid 
the crest of the surf there was Alice in her bright-red 
bathing suit. Somewhere amid these drifting visions 
the figure of Alice invariably emerged before his eves, 
and always it was attired in that bright-red bathing 
sult, 


Although Northrup, like most normal beings, had 
yearnings for something better, although he hoped to 
gain promotion to a higher post or a transfer to some 
more important city, during the first years he lived 
in this peaceful out-of-the-way little sea-port on the 
Pacifie coast he was a singularly happy man. Life was 

Continued on page 42 





WOMA:! FROM OAXACA. Stone. 


ose Cafias 


OSE CANAS modelled his first figures in boyhood, 
while working in the vineyards in his native pro- 
vinee of Terragona, Catalonia, Spain. As he grew 
older, while yet laboring on the soil, he managed 

to spend a few months each year in Barcelona, attend- 
ing classes at an art school. And though his ultimate 
aim, through natural predilection, was to beeome a 
sculptor, he studied painting as well, for he believed 
that in order to know how to sculpt one also had to 
know how to paint, 

Hence, through the subsequent years, he has ex- 
pressed himself alternately in both mediums, His work, 
even during the student years, attracted considerable 
attention, with the result that in 1985 he was granted 
by the Spanish government a scholarship which en- 
abled him to complete his studies in London. In 1947 
he had his first formal one-man exhibit, at the Museum 
of Modern Art in Madrid, and during the same year 
he journeyed to the United States to execute a com- 
mission in Carmel, California. 

Cafias came to Mexieo six years ago to study pre- 
Cortesian seulpture. As so many other artists of our 
time, he was dismayed by the de-humanization of art, 
the virtual rejection of all established aesthetic values, 
which is so widely prevalent in the modern expression, 


By José Caaas. 


By Guillermo Rivas 


and hoped to find in the ancient seulpture of Mexico 
some creative clew, some forgotten language that could 
be deciphered and restored, and if utilized in modern 
terms might define a timeless and unversal signifi- 
canee, 

But while he explored archaeological sites, while 
he studied the relics of the Taraseans, the Totonacas 
and Mayas, he discovered that one did not have to 
seek universality in the exeavated treasures of tem- 
ples and tombs—that it was to be found among the 
living descendants of these great artists and builders, 
that it was, in fact, within easy reach on any village 
street or plaza. 

Ile commenced sketching the native types he met 
along his journeys, his avid eye soon growing attuned 
to the peculiar characteristics of the people of each 
region, capturing not only their facial markings, their 
posture and dress, but their inner human substanee, 
and thus he compiled the source material for his future 
work. From these sketches—and they run into the 
hundreds—Cafias evolved an impressive group of 
paintings (the most notable of which are those of the 
Tarahumaras in Chihuahua), and subsequently the 
collection of seulptures which are now on exhibit at 
the National Museum of Anthropology in this eity. 






























Viewing these works one perceives at first glance 
that the artist is not preoccupied with external effeets 
that his personal manner——a stylized realism—stems 
from the theme, that he achieves beauty of form not 
as a primary aim but through the highly imaginative 
and yet profoundly faithful projection of his theme 
There is, indeed, no trace of exotie’sm or picturesque 
ness in his interpretations. One does not find in them 
a surface fascination of an outsider looking in, but the 
deeply penetrating vision of an artist who, so to speak 
is inside, who is creative y fused with his milieu. Each 
of his works tells a story, tells ‘t fully and simply 
and not with a planned but a spontaneous eloquence 

One beholds in his images of Mexico’s humble in 
digenous folk a freshness of vision, a direet impact 
with reality, a rediseoverv of the basie truism that 
truth is indivisible from beauty 


ALONG THE ROAD 





Bronze By José Cahas 


PLACIDITY. Stone By José Caftas 





IN LOVE. Bronze By José Cafias. 


COLLOQUI. Bas-reliet. 


MATERNAL JOY. Bronze. By José Cafias. 


-_ - 
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By José Cafias. 








Un Poco de Todo 


POSSIBILITIES OF TRAVEL IN SPACE 


SYMPOSIUM on space travel was held at the 

Ilayden Planetarium of the American Museum 

of the American Musews of Natural Ilistory, 

New York, last month. It was the third of 
its kind. If it was not as exciting as its predecessors 
it was because the Jules Verne-Il. G. Wells aspects of 
space travel are exhausted. This year's speakers 
considaed details. But there was the old optimism, 
the deep-rooted conviction that space-travel is more 
than romancing, 

It is true that Comdr. R. C. Truax, who works 
on guided missiles for the Navy, could see no over- 
whelming reason for setting up a station in space 
sending a rocket to the moon or taking any other 
steps toward interplanetary flight. 

For all this seeming pessimism Commander Truax 
wound up optimistically and so ran true to form. The 
possibility of space travel fired his imagination. Ile 
saw no reason why the conquest of space should not 
begin today, proceed at a rate that promises spectacu- 
lar achievements within the lifetime of most of us. The 
necessary money he would raise by taxing fifty mil- 
lion of us *‘two bucks, the equivalent of a couple of 
movies, a dozen packs of cigarettes, a pint of cheap 
wi iskey.”’ 

Dr. Fred S. Singer, Professor of Physies in the 
University of Maryland, rose to say, ‘‘l want to give 
covvineing evidence that a satellite station should be 
built now and ean be built or at least started now with 
available technical facilities.’’ No space platform for 
him, with litthe men in space suits, but an unmanned 
structure whirling around the earth at a distance of 
only 200 miles, with a short life and a weight of per- 
haps no more than 100 pounds. He ealls this station 
the ** Mouse,”’ an abbreviation of Minimum Orbital Un 
manned Satellite of the Eearth. 

To Singer his Mouse is just ‘‘a logieal extension 
of the high altitude research which we have been con- 
dueting in rockets over the last eight years.’’ High 
altitude rockets stay up no longer than three to five 
minutes. Singer holds that more information about 
the upper atmosphere and the sun ean be gathered by 
an earth satellite vehicle than ky hundreds of small 
rockets. 

Asumming that a Viking rocket costs $400,000, 
which ineludes its development cost, five Mouse con- 
trivances could be built for a million. 
$15,000,000. 
comparison, 


A bomber costs 
Singer thinks his Mouse is a bargain in 


* * * 


Suppose that a terrestrial spaceship were to land 
on Mars, how would the crew communicate with intel- 
ligent Martians? Dr. Claude E. Shannon of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories got up to explain how it could 
be done, ‘ 

Pointing at objects—in short, sign language 
would be one way of beginning. But suppose the Mar- 
tians use a means of communication utterly unknown 
to os. We would have to rely on a secondary channe! 
of some kind. Von Frisch, the Austrian naturalist, 
discovered that bees tell one another by a peculiat 
wiggle dance where nectar-bearing flowers are to be 
found. The frequency of the wiggles indicated by a 
code the distance to the flowers. The direction in 


which the bees moved along the hive was related in 
a different way to the direction from the hive to the 








flowers. If it is possible to find cut how bees commu 


another the linguistic 
insoluble to 


nieate in this manner with ore 
problem presented by Martians is not 
Shannon, 

if there are no living intelligent creatures on Mars 
but monuments of a defunet culture, Shannen still de- 
clines to give up. After all, he points out, the same 
problem confronted archeologists when they success- 
fully deciphered ixseriptions on Mayan monxments 
and, more recently, ancient Mycenaean seript. 


ATOMIC ASHES? DUMP THEM ON MARS 


A reactor, or atomic pile, in which plutonium 1s 
made for bombs or which can generate heat enough 
to boil water and raise steam for an electric light and 
power plant, produces radiactive wastes, the equiva 
lent of They cannot 
be turned into sewers because they would contaminate 


‘‘ashes.’’ They are a nuisance, 
rivers, and they cannot be buried because they would 
make the soil radioactive and therefore dangerous 
In fact, a radioactive rat caught in a reactor plant 
cannot be buried because it may be dug up by some 
predatory animal and devoured, whereupon that ani- 
mal becomes a menace 

At present the wastes are stored underground in 
steel tanks. This is not a perfect solution of the prob- 
lem presented because there is still danger of exposure 
to powerful radiation. Pesides, the tanks will eventu 
ally corrode and leak, so that the radiactive liquids 
will seep into the soil and find their way to drinking 
water supplies. 


Prof. lra M. Freeman, physicist of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, thinks he has found the best solution of this 
‘*hot’’? waste problem. He would dump the wastes on 
Mars, or Venus or some other planet. This would be 
better than pumping them into dry oil wells, as some 
propose, or casting them into cement blocks to be bu 
ried in some desert or thrown inte the ocean, Unless 
we do something and do it soon, Professor Freeman 
believes that we ‘‘run the risk of making this planet 
uninhabitable for future generations.”’ If the country 
is ultimately to be dotted with atomie power plants 
we shall have to reckon with 
radiactive wastes. 

Professor Freeman would conentrate and load the 
liquid wastes on special expendable ‘‘tanker rockets,’ 
which would carry them to Mars or Venus. There is 
no doubt in his mind that some day in the not far 
distant future such rockets*will be construeted. 


millions of gallons of 


Such rockets will be expensive, yet cheap compar- 

ed with the craft that are to travel between the earth 
and the moon, Ile says that it costs about a dollar 
a gallon to deal with the wastes by the makeshift me 
thods so far proposed, 
; If we hesitate about converting Mars or Venus 
into dumping grounds we might use one of the larger 
asteraids (there are about 40,000 of all sizes, but only 
about 1,500 have been charted If there are objections 
Professor Freeman sees no reason why we should not 
throw the between the 
earth and the moon, whereupon they would revolve 
forever around the earth like satellites. 


wastes overboard somewhere 














ZAPOTEC. By Helen Augur. Illustrated. 270 pp. New 
York: Doubleday & Co. 


KALLY three books in one, **Zapotee’’ is (1) a 

sentimental journey through Mexico’s South- 

land; (2) a study of the history, customs, folk- 

lore and character of the Zapotees and thei 
neighbors; and (3) a speculative exeursion into some 
of the problems of American culture. 

The travel portions of the book are the most en 
gaging. The author fell in love at first sight with Oa 
xaca, both capital city and state, and from there jour 
neyed up and down the mountains to remote highland 
villages, to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and to the 
Olmee land of Vera Cruz. Any one who has ever taken 
the difficult journey through the ‘*purgatory’’ of for 
bidding crags and twisted, flinty valleys that separ 
ates Central Mexico from the Southland, and suddenly 
come out into the ** paradise’’ of the broad, fair, airy 
sunlit valleys that come together at Oaxaca, will un 
derstand why Helen Augur fell in love with it 

Miss Augur, author of *‘ Tall Ships to Cathay,’” has 
an eye for color, a warm heart, an open mind, a snif 
fing nose, She can communicate to the reader the feel 
of the temperate air of the high valleys and the drizzle 
and fog of the peaks; the timeless leisure of the Plaza 
of Oaxaca City with its arcades, portals, sidewalk ca 
fés and idlers; the gaiety and dignity of one fiesta 
and the sodden drunkenness of another; the magenta, 
pink, ochre, crimson, mauve and white lace frills of 
blouses and shirts; the odor of spices and the stink 
of latrines in a market place. Only the sounds seem 
missing—the mournful barking of innumerable dogs at 
night, the cheerful pick-pick-pick of the stonecutters 
in the morning 


Mor more than a third of the book Miss Augut 
tukes us a-journeying. Then gradually the timeless 
ness of Zapotecan life and its ancient splendors com 
pels the traveler to cease from journeying and to re 
fleet and speculate and dream, Oaxaca lies in the con 
fluence of three broad valleys at a height of perhaps 
5,000 teet. A thousand feet above it lie the ruins ot 
Monte Alban, a congeries of pyramids, temples, tombs 
and an observatory, a place of topographical and at 
chitectural splendor, the exalted meeting place of sky 
and earth, and the spirit of man 

Down below to the southeast in a nearly level 
plain lies Mitla, city of the dead, decorated with frie 
zes in severe abstract design, the entrance to the un 
derworld, Standing between this breathtaking temple 
of the skies and this entrance to the nether world, 
what sensitive traveler can fail to speculate? 

The author’s style and tempo change as she tries 
to recapitulate all that is known and conjectured about 
the high Central American civilization of which Monte 
Alban is so splendid a monmuent. Impressions vield 
to exposition, exposition to argument, and argument 
to speculation. Miss Augur takes the side of the Za 
potees and Mixtees in battles with the Aztecs fought 
long ago. She denounces ‘‘the pernicious romance of 
William Preseott,’’ who, despite the faet that he did 
not know of Zapotecan and Olmeean nor much of Ma- 
yan civilization, has suecessfully withstood more than 
a hundred years of denunciation. 

Minally our author joins the never ending battle 
of the ‘‘difusionists’’ against the ‘‘indigenists’’ on 
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the side of the former. The diffusionists keep finding 
records of journeys and influences from India, China, 
South East Asia, the East Indies and the Society Is 
lands in the ancient American monuments and _ arti- 
facts, while the indigenists insist on the orginality 
and American origin of the Amerindian high cultures. 
Ilere, it seems to the reviewer, Miss Augur is en 
tering into fields outside the scope of her own powers 
of observation. Moreover, by accepting the thesis that 
the analogy of a lotus leaf here or a spiral there is 
enough to prove importation, she undermines the very 
sense of the powerful coherence and originality of the 
high Central American civilizations that the rest ot 
her book has been at such pains to communicate. Le 
that as it may, the book as a whole accomplishes what 
¢ set out to do, to give ‘‘an affectionate portrait ol 
Southern Mexico and its 3,000-year-old culture.’’ 


an: We 


THIS NEW WORLD. The Civilization of Latin America. 
By William Lytle Schurz illustrations by Carl Folke Sehlin. 
429 pp. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


MONG the many books which have been written 

about Latin America, this one is unique in many 
respects, It is not travel literature or journalism o1 
history, yet it partakes of all three. It is a work ot 
interpretation, distinguished by good judgment na 
good humor, The author places himself in the position 
of the conquistador and chronicler Pedro Cieza de 
Leon, who said: ‘*As I noted the many great and stran 
ve things that are to be seen in this new world ot 
lndies, there came on me a strong desire to write ai 
account of some of them.’’ 

William Sehurz, historian, journalist, former State 
Department official and adviser to Latin-American 
countries, is well acquainted with Spain—or rather 
as he says, with the several Spains which exist in the 
peninsula—and he has penetrated deep into the Ama 
zonian jungles. Ile is thoroughly familiar with the 
episodes of the Conquest and the ways of colonial life, 
and has visited the places where the great events ot 
Latin-American history took place. He has observed 
the changes that have occurred after the passage ot 
four and a half centuries during which two cultures 
¢lashed and mixed. 

Thus he is a witness to two experiences: What 
the Spaniard was in Europe and what he was in Ame 
rica; what the Indian was when the Conquistadors 
came and what he is today; what the Negroes were in 
Africa and what they are in America. Ile can contrast 
the Spanish ladies who set sail from Spain in the cara 
vels with these same Spanish ladies settled in Lima 
and wearing their closefitting but revealing costu 
mes. There are probably few other regions in the 
world that can offer such a panorama of human ex 
periences 

The land the Spaniards came from encompassed 
the austerity found in the paintings of El Greeo and 
Zuloaga on the one hand, and the smiling meadows 
of Valencia and Granada on the other. The land they 
went to encompassed the tropical paradise of Cuba, 
the plateau of Mexico with its pure air and clear light, 
the green hell of the Amazon, the waters of the Ori 
noco in which Raleigh seemed to see reflected the 
towers of El Dorado, the hurricanes of the Caribbean, 
the earthquakes of the Andes. In the presence of these 
mighty elements, the individual importance of the 
twenty republies is lost 
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The author is not concerned with Ecuador or Pa- 
raguay or Ilonduras or Peru as countries, but rather 
as fragments of the bigger picture of human history. 
He individualizes only Brazil, for Brazil is a world 
of its own within the New World. Ilis chapters are 
called The Indian, The Spaniards, The Conquistador, 
The Negro, The Foreigner, The Church, The Woman, 
The City. 


To understand Latin America one must under 
stand the depth of the Spanish infiuence and the indi 
genous influence in a world dominated today by the 
mestizos. Brazil separated from Portugal peacefully, 
but Spain’s colonies broke away only after much 
bloodshed. Clashes with the Church were violent in 
the nineteenth century. Almost all of Latin America 
was anticlerical and in Brazil the positivists erected 
temples to the Goddess of Reason. But Protestantism 
will never be more than the religion of a small mino 
rity, for it is foreign to the prevailing spirit. 


Throughout the history of Spanish America, it ts 
the Italians. French, English, Germans, Duteh or Trish 
who are foreigners—although they are involved in 
many episodes of the Conquest, take part in coloniza 
tion and indeed constitute the greater part of the wave 
of humanity which poured into Buenos Aires and made 
it the metropolis that it is today. Only the Spaniard 
continues to be a domestic element in a sort of civil 
war which is constantly re-enacted before our eyes 


Everything in the history of Latin America is for- 
ever controversial, from the black legend created by 
Father Bartolomé de Las Casas that Spain was the 
great European power bent upon destroying the In- 
dians to the dictatorships of our day. But a few sim- 
ple reflections serve to show how passion has always 
dominated these questions. Comparing the history of 
the Wnited States with that of Hispano-Ameriea, for 
example, Mr. Schurz points out that what is missing 
in the development of the colonies in the north and 
on the frontier is an English Las Casas who might 
have embodied another such legend. 


Certain books about Latin America, hastily and 
carelessly put together, have been received south of 
the Rio Grande with reservations. This new book by 
Mr. Schurz is sure to be received with enthusiasm. 


G. A 
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THE ANNALS OF THE CAKCHIQUELS. translated from 
the Cakchiquel Maye by Adrian Recinos and Delia Goetz. 
Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1953. 217 p 


T IE history of thei people was written after the 

Spanish Conquest, by leaders of the Cakehiquels 
of Guatemala, as a petition for the restoration of the 
property and privileges that had been taken from 
them. To prove the Cakehiquels’ time-honored right 
to these things, the authors—writing in their native 
language—went back to the legendary beginnings of 
their civilization, founded by men who eame ‘from 
over the sea,’’ and carried the narrative forward to 
1620. The mythical section of the narrative is in part 
a retelling of some of the material in the Popol Vuh, 
that other great pre-Columbian chronicle of the area, 
and in part a complement to it; the historieal infor 
mation is much more extensive than that contained 
in the other document, Now in Philadelphia, the ori 
ginal manuscript lay forgotten in a Guatemalan con 
vent until 1844, when it was discovered by a scholar 
engaged in reorganizing the archives. The first eom 
plete translation (into French), deficient in many re 
spects, was made by the peripatetic abbot Brasseur 
dle Bourbourg, who was keenly interested in ancient 
American cultures ; 

The book also contains a supplementary historical! 
document obtusely designated The Tith of the Lords 
of Totonieapin,’? which is an anonymous account of 
the Quichés (the Cakehiquels were originally part of 
the Quiché nation) from their legendary origins to the 
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reign of their greatest king, Quikab, in the second 
half of the fifteenth century. Bolstered by copious 
footnotes, this text is a literal rendering in English 
by Miss Goetz of the 1834 Spanish translation from 
Quiché by Father Dionisio José Chonay. 

These invaluable source materials make up the 
thirty-seventh volume of the Civilization of the Ame- 
rican Indian Series. 


D. C. 


THE RELIC, By Eca de Queiroz. Translated from the Por- 
tuguese by Aubrey F. G. Bell. 289 pp. New York: The 
Noonday Press 


| N the last act of **Tartuffe,’ Moliére—no amateur 
at satire—has one of his characters exhort another : 
‘Distinguish between real virtue and its counterpart 
*** Beware of honoring imposture; but do not attack 
true piety also.’’ 

These temperate words may be used appropriately 
as an over-all comment upon **The Relic,’’ a work of 
bright, immoderate satire by a very impressive and 
highly regarded—yet in this country not well known 

Portuguese novelist of the late nineteenth century. 
In ‘*The Relic’? Eea de Queiroz lumps religiosity and 
religion, ‘“‘imposture’’ and ‘‘true piety,’’ and with 
spontaneous ribaldry blasts them both as a single tar- 
get. The novel is brilliantly written; the translation 
hy Aubrey F. G. Bell (which was first offered to Ame- 
rican readers in 1925) is so lively and graceful that 
it almost suggests that the work had been originally 
composed in this racy English prose, 

The story centers on the efforts, in the year 1875, 
of its first-person narrator—a tempestuous young 
black-bearded Portuguese named Raposo—to assure 
himself of inheriting his aunt’s sizable fortune. Aun- 
tie is a grim, bleak, awful female, given over in smug 
righteousness to the externals and formalities of wor- 
ship. Rich, fond of comfort, outraged by the very exis- 
tence of sex, positive in her moral superiority that she 
knows what all lesser beings—ineluding her nephew 
should do every moment for their souls’ eternal wel- 
fare, she stands as an accurate caricature of fraudu- 
lent religiosity. Mauriac has rendered her kind more 
thoroughly and more justly; but here in ‘‘The Relic’’ 
Auntie is permanently set down as a type. 

Warm-blooded Raposo has his troubles keeping up 
a sanctimonious front for Auntie. But prospective mo- 
ney is prospective money. He spends his edifying days 
in e¢hureh; and on his nightly visits to his mistress 
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he observes a decorous curfew, for prospective money’s 
sake. There is ric* fun in his pretense. 


. * . 


Yee better... 
and look better 


USING 


INVISIBLE CONTACT LENSES 


Yet when he eibarks on a pilgrisage te the Holy 
Land, to bring back a relic that will guarantee him as 
worthy of “is inheritancee—and incidentally to widen 
his range of feminine society, hitherto restrieted to the 
Portuguese—the tone of the writing changes. What 
has been good-natured satire of gross religiosity turns 
to gusty attack upon Christiai. belief. Auntie and 
Christianity are rhetorically identified. And whatever 
any reader thinks of either, it is obvious that they are 
not the same, and that Moliere’s distinetien has not 
been applied. 

When Raposo returns home and presents Auntie @ They are absolutely 
by mistake a package containing not the relie but the unbreakable. 
nightgown of a charming girl he lingered with in 
Egypt, the book reeaptures a little of its early hilarity. 
But it has turned by now ixto an anti-religious thesis 
rovel instead of a satire; and the thesis seems just a 
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little woticeably eated and jest a little toe ardently ® Their use involves no danger 
labsred., ' whatever and implies great 
advantages. 
R. S. 
MARTI, MARTYR OF CUBAN INDEPENDENCE, by LENTES DE CONTACTO, S. A. 
Ave. Insurgentes No. 377 - Offices 402 - 404 
Mexico, D. F. 


Felix Lizeso. Translated by Esther Elise Schuler. Albuquer- 
que, University of New Mexico Press, 260 p. 


pehobdp by the leading authority on the Cuban 
poet and national hero, this biography deals more 
with Marti’s work and thought than with kis private 
life. A choice one way or the other is inevitable in 
dealing with so complex a subject. As a result ef Dr. 
Lizaso’s decision, Marti the man appears somewhat para le cornea 
blurred; but, also as a result, the intellectual world 
im wiien he moved and his place in it are breught 
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into sharp foeus. This is a translation of a work 
originally pubished in Cuba under the title ‘* Marti, 
Mistico del Deber.”’ 


TICO BRAVO, SHARK HUNTER. By Gladys Everets 
Brown. Iilustrated by Scott Maclain. 132 pp. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co, 


| T was not difficult, only foolish, to work seventh- 

grade problems when from the school window Tico 
bravo would sight, any moment now, the Tiburon, 
hearing his captain-father home to their Costa Rica 
Village. Soon, soon, Tico himself would surely go after 
the shark. 


Tico, however, had much to learn. Black resent- 
ment filled his heart when he failed to earn the scho- 
lar’s medal that was part of his father’s price for the 
first trip ef the holidays. Weeks more of dogged ap- 
plication—and a lucky piece of heroism—won him 
berth on the second, Seeing his father’s steady cour- 
age and knowledge when faced with sharks and a 
troubled crew, Tico realized that enthusiasm alone is 
not enough for such a trip and sueh a trade. The 
voyage, real with the creak and gurgle, the roll and 
dip of a small schooner on a great sea, gives an ex- 
cellent pieture of shark fishing—although an extra 
illustration or two would have elarified the intrica- 
cies of rope and hook for boy adventurers avid for 
every detail of this fine story. 


THE RIVER HORSE, by Nine Ames Frey, with Illustretions 
by Renee George. New York, William &. Scott, inc, 1953. 


150 p. 
T ILE River Horse, by Nina Ames Frey, tells the story 
of Arana, a Guatemalan Indian lad on the shores 
of Lake Atitlan, who, having once seen a horse, dreams 
always of some day having one all his own. It is also 
the story of a colt-like danta, the ‘‘river horse’’ of 
the title, an animal akin to the tapir, whieh Arana 
finds in the jungle and takes home te tend. Mayan 
legend and Guatemalan history are lightly but deftly 
woven into the tale as it moves easily to its happy 
ending, which holds a horse for Arana and a safe home 
in the zoo for the danta. 
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SYMPHONY 


HIE current season of coneerts by the National 
T Symphony Orchestra at the Palacio de Bellas 
Artes, which was interrupted by the sudden 
death of the distinguished guest conductor Cle- 
mens Krauss, has regained its animation with the arri- 
val of Sergit: Celibidache, the spectacular young con- 
duetor who is widely admired in our midst for the 
brilliant record he achieved in former years as leader 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra of the City of Mexico. 
Celibidache, in fact, is generally regarded as one 
of the greatest among the younger conductors of our 
time. It may be said of him that he is endowed with 
the rare faculty to transform an orchestra in aceord 
with his own design and to mold it into a unison which 
in funetional perfection approaches a single instru- 
ment. His dynamic personality stems from a great in- 
nate talent and a profound knowledge of the art. On 
the podium he is the complete master of his orchestra, 
and, by contagion, through a singular magnetic force, 
the splendid rendition he obtains from it lends him 
mastery over the audience as well. 

He amply evinced this mastery presenting his ini- 
tial program—the seventh of the season—which con- 
sisted of Milhaud’s suite *‘Saudades do Brazil,’’ Res- 
pighi’s symphonie poem **Roman Feasts, and Brahms’ 
concerto in Re minor for a violin and orchestra, with 
Joseph Szigeti as soloist. Szigeti, magnificently accom 
panied by the orchestra, performed with inspiration 
and elegance, and was rewarded by generous applause. 


Current Attractions 


By Vane C. Dalton 


But where, in my opinion, Celibidache passed an 
extremely difficult test was in presenting the Milhaud 
and Respighi’s compositions in the wake of the impos- 
ing Brahms concerto. For it ean be hardly denied that 
while both of these modern works abound in color, 
rhythm, rich instrumentation and fine tonal shadings, 
their essential substance is light. Milhaud’s compositien 
based on popular Brazilian melodies and stylized in a 
manner which reminds us of Copland’s ‘‘Salon Mexi- 
co,”’ and Raspighi’s narrative piece composed in some- 
what strident terms, are, to be sure, not the kind of 
works upon which a conductor can achieve a signal per- 
formance, And yet, Celibidache’s magic baton not only 
brought out from their seores a peculiar brillianee but 
in some way imbued them with an added depth and 
significance. Here was indeed the case of a conductor 
vastly enhencing a composer’s work through a superh 
interpretation. 


I have, of course, no way of knowing, but it seems 
to me that in the selection of his programs Celibidache 
has been guided by a desire to convinee his audience 
that he is not pursuing easy triumphs, that he prefers 
to achieve success the hard way. For it would be dif- 
ficult to explain otherwise why he has excluded from 
his first three prorgams anything that might be elas- 
sed as a popular favorite, and deliberately chose the 
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most perilous essay of Brahms’ Third symphony as the 
mainstay of the second. 

To be sure, the season thus far has been topheavy 
with Brahms. The two prograrés conducted by Cle- 
mens Krauss included this composer’s Second sympho- 
my and his concerto for a piano and orchestra (Op 
83); the one program condueted by Henry Swobeda 
ineluded his Fourth symphony, while the two programs 
eonducted by Celibidache ineluded this composer’s 
concerto for a violin and orchestra and his Third sym- 
phony. 

And, much as Clemens Krauss failed to ashieve an 
inspired performance of this composer’s Second sym- 
phony, Celibidache, for what I would take to be the 
same fundamental reason, failed to entirely satisfy 
his audience wit’ the rendition of the Third. In beth 
instances the task was simply beyond the resources of 
the orchestra. For although of the four symphonies 
Brahms wrote the Third is probably the clearest in its 
thematic sequence, and therefore the most accessible 
to the average listener, its intrinsic beauty is never- 
theless of such subtle quality that it can be properly 
brought out only by way of consummate execution. And 
it seems that the talents and efforts of the brilliant 
conductor could not cope with the problem of prepar- 
ing the orchestra in the course of a given number of 
rehearsals for the kind of performance this composi- 
tion demands. At best, one may say that Celibidache 
gave us an adequate rendition of this extremely dif- 
fieult work, 

It was in the second part of the program, consis- 
ting of Debussy’s prelude to ‘‘Slumber of a Faun’’ 
and Stravinsky’s ‘‘Witsh’s Kiss,’’ that the orchestra 
redeemed itself ia fullest measure. The colorful beau- 
ty of Debussy’s brief though enchanting prelude was 
brought out with admirable eloquence, while the suc- 
cessful finale of the program was assured by the truly 
excellent rendition of Stravinsky’s divertissement. 
Here Celibidache created orchestral effects that again 
seemed t+ surpass the limits of the score. I have heard 
this work on a number of other occasions, interpreted 
by different conductors, including Stravinsky himself, 
but I am sure that I have never heard it rendered 
which such utter excellence. 
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If, as regards the preceding two programs, Celibi- 
dache may be charged with deliberately selecting ex- 
tremely difficult compositions, as regards the arrange- 
ment ef his third, which was made up of Bizet’s Sym- 
phony in Do major, Revueltas’ symphony suite ‘‘Re- 
des,’’ and Strauss’ symphonie poem ‘‘ Till Eulenspie- 
gel,’’ it may be said that he went to the opposite extre- 
me. On this occasion he appareatly sought to achieve 
distinction frsm relatively light material, from compo- 
sitions that in usual programs are givem a secondary 
place. 

And tieugh I am not quite sure as to whether he 
achieved his purpose, the orchestra’s performance was 
excellent throughout. Bizet’s symphony, which for all 
its undeniable merit must be regarded as a musical 
curiosity, composed when the author was sixteen years 
old, greatly pleased the audience for its juvenile verve 
and delightfully whimsical phraseol: gy, though it did 
not move it profoundly. Following this in sharp con- 
trast was the superb rendition of ‘‘Redes,’’ one of the 
outstanding works by the Mexican composer Silvestre 
Revueltas. In this rendition the conductor knew how 
to express in fullest. measure the grim power and 
the deeply brooding spirit of indigenous Mexico which 
the cemposer voiced in his score. 

And again in sharp contrast, the somber mood of 
Revueltas was relieved by the rolicking melodiousness 
of ‘‘Till Euenspiegel’’ which coneluded the evening’s 
offering. 

On the whole, it was a pleasing though not what 
one could eall a stirring program. 
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Art Events 


HIGHLY varied and on the whole quite interest- 

ing group exhibition of painting and sculpture, 
works ef foreign artists resident in Mexico, is being 
offered at this time by the Salon de la Plastica Mexi- 
eana (Calle de Puebla No. 154). The exhibit ineludes 
the following painters: Roberto F. Balbuena, Michael 
Baxte, Marcita Block, Ernesto Butterlin, Otto Butter- 
lin, Leonora Carrington, Enrique Climent, José Feher, 
Elvira Gaseon, Gaya, Gunther Gerzso, Matias Goeritz, 
Mege, Carlos Merida, José Moreno Villa, Nancy, Fe- 
lipe Orlando, Wolfgang Paalen, Ceferino Palencia, Mi- 
guel Prieto, Alice Rahoon, Antonio Rodriguez Luna, 
Arturo Souto, Valetta Swann and Franciseo Tortosa. 

Ceferina Colinas, Matias Goeritz, Marina Nufiez 
del Prado and Tosia Rubinstein, are the sculptors 


whose works are shown in this exhibit. 

F IF TEEN paintings in oi! on a variety of themes by 
Cérsica Cuprinska, an artist whose work has a cox- 

siderable touch of individuality, are being shown at 

this time in the exhibit rooms of Direecién General de 

Turismo (Avenida Juarez 89), The exhibit is being 

offered under the auspices of the Mexiean Red Cross 


Association. 

T HE Galeria San Angel (Calle de Galvez 23, Villa 
Obregén) is presenting during this month recent 

works by the American sculptor Jacob Heller. Mr. 

Heller’s work has been shown previously at leading 

galleries in New York, Chicago, Washington and Pa- 


ris, where he studied with Ossip Zadkixe. 

A SMALL though highly rewarding exhibit of new- 
er canvases by the distinguished local painter Car- 

los Orozeo Romero may be seen at this time at the 

Cuchitril Gallery (Libreria Obregén, Avenida Juarez 
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highly expressive planes of color with suggestions of - nk 


landscapes ard figures, this painter imbues his work 
with metaphysical delvings, 


T HIE Spanish seulptor José Cafias is presenting at 

the National Museum of Anthropology (Calle de 
Moneda 13) an outstanding group of portrait studies 
in bronze or stone, interpreting the facial character- 
isties of indigenous Mexico, mainly of native types 
in the state of Oaxaca, where he has been spending 
most of his time since he came to Mexico six years 
ago. 

Expressing himself in stylized realism, this seulp- 
tor evinces in his work a quite personal approach to 
a theme which he treats with deep symphathy and 
understanding. 
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uneventful, and yet it was abundant with small re- 
wards. It was good to live among simple kindly peo- 
ple, to enjoy, without ostentation, a superior position 
among them, to share their joys and griefs, to follow 
an undisturbing humdrum reutine which left an ample 
margin of leisure, to visit and receive visitors, to stroll 
in the plaza around the band kiosk in Sunday paseos, 
or, when he stored up enough surplus energy, to go 
out angling for game fish. 

It was good to enjoy a few warm and devoted 
friendships, to idle away time in the sultry summer 
ajternoous sitting in the patio refreshed with a high- 
ball, chatting with tke old judge Valladares, the learn- 
ed Liecenciado who preserved an avid curigsity in the 
world at large and whose rhetorical talk was full of 
Greek quotations, or with Doctor Cuevas, who found 
relief from his professional chores playing the cello, 
painting landscapes and collecting postage-stamps, or 
with such quaint old-tim:rs as Bill Hamilton or Tom 
Staples who had gone native im the town. 

It was a good life, and for a time, during the first 
years, he had no doubt that Alice was quite context 
to share it with him. If she was lonely or bered, her 
affection for him was yet sufficiently deep to make 
her hide it from him. Like himself, she seemed har- 
moniously settled in the place and completely adjusted 
t» its ways. 

And then, almost in a day, she underwent a chan- 
ge. She became restless, morose and irritable. She 
spent hours away from home, swimming in the kay or 
lying on the sand,‘and even when she was with him 
he sensed a hidden distance, a strange remoteness that 
kept her apart. He was baffled and depressed by tkis 
mysterious change, and sought to brush away from 
his mind the evil conjectures it aroused, to conceal his 
fears, to seem cheerful and undisturbed in her presen- 
ce, to be kind and solicitous as if she were ill. And 
even when the town was astir with gessip, his eves 
and ears were shut. 

Ile perceived in the end—for it was ispossible 
for him net to perceive it—that there was a well 
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founded reason for this change. At last he was 
compelled to confront the staggering truth. But he 
was stunned by tke blow ixto helplessness: he was 
left without will, without the foree to make a fi 
nal decision. After weeks of ugly quarrels, of futile 
pleas and recriminations, of exacted promises that 
were promptly broken, after weeks of agonizing irre- 
solution—of an urge to destroy her, to cast her out, of 
a conflict between hate and pity, revenge and forgive- 
ness—shorn of strength or resolve he yielded to a 
passive sufferaxece, seeking to absolve her, to rational- 
ize his sorry plight by casting the blame upon himself. 
His life became an unremitting torture. His pride was 
lacerated ; his self-respect—this thing the Mexicans call 
‘‘amor propio’’—was torn to shreds, and yet he was 
sustained throughout this painful ordeal by an unwa- 
vering sense of integrity, an indestructible, almost un- 
wholesome integrity, which impelled him through all 
the anguis’: to be honest with himself, to behold the 
situation with self-condemning clarity. 

She is unhappy, he thought, because of frustra- 
tion and unfulfillment, be .ause I have betrayed her at 
the outset. A woman is incomplete without a chiid, 
and I, a sterile half-man, cowardly guarc-ng my ig- 
noble secret, concealing this pathetic result of what 
is squeamishly called a youthful indiseretion, have de- 
nied her this normal right of completion. A marriage 
is not only a union of two human beings—it is a bar- 
gain based upon a fair exchange. A complete woman 
accepts a man for a husbard upon a stipulation that 
he too is complete. But I took unfair advantage. | 
cheated her. So now I am receiving my due. 

Thus Northrup bere his tragie predicamest with 
a morbid stoicism, with a masochistie resignation. Life, 
he reasoned, ean bring a man this or that kind of mis- 
fortune. His wife may succumb to some ineurable #l- 
ness, she may become an invalid, she may go blind or 
lose her mind—it is within the play of destiny, and 
a man is compelled to acceyt it. What happened was 
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a pathetic error, a great misfortune, whereof both he 
and she were the victims. And while he sought to help, 
there was, in faet, no way of helping her. There was 
no escape from the great misfortune that befell them. 

When the young man With whom she was invol- 
ved finally left town—not because he feared reprisa! 
on Northrup’s part but, more likely, because the ad- 
venture had run its course and lost its fascination 
the desertion did not exert on her a chastening effect. 
Kor her depravity had not been a mere misstep, it had 
not been a passing aberration. Its effeet upon her was 
that of devastation, of total havoe and collapse—the 
damage was beyond repair. Thereon the path led 
downward. Her disintegration—as inexorable as the 
process of an incurable disease—was rapid and with- 
out respite. The young man was gone, but, now that 
she was marked, there were others; and presently, as 
if seeking to justify her irresponsibility, as if striving 
for a final refuge from the havoc, she found relief im 
aleoholie stimulant or stupor. The Sefiora Consula, 
the object of pointing fingers, was a drunken strumpet 
prostrate on the beach. 

And if he laeked the strength to free himself at 
the beginning, now it was too late. He did not leave 
her. He did not leave town. He endured his pain and 
stigma stoically, helplessly, with a morbid devotion. 
Ile watched her disintegrate before his eyes, watched 
with despair the fatal pace of her gradual ruin. And 
he remained at her side till the end. Through the 
nightmarish ordeal of her self-destruetion——till she 
actually drank herself to death—he guarded his faith. 
Ile did not leave town til? after he buried her, as if 
realizing that there was nothing more he could do 
there, as if his atonement was over. 


+ . * 


Ile came to Mexico City and for months spent his 
days in aimless, solitary wandering about the streets, 
avoiding people, nursing his sorrow and shame, vague- 
ty hoping that time might bring alleviation, might 
point at some future course, some new aim or pursuit 
that can sustain existence. Then, without a definite 
plan, driven not by a conscious desire to live but by 
the necessity to earn a living, by the need to oeeupy 
himself with something, drawing on his former official 
experience, he contrived this odd commission agency 
business, which forced him to cultivate connections, 
to mingle with people, to gradually recuperate social- 
able traits, to reeuperate a sane outlook and a friend- 
ly regard for the world, 

But it was not till gome years later, not till he met 
Joan, that he fully recovered a veritable purpose in 
existence. He was afraid of women; he was quite re- 
signed to a loveless life; even his loneliness was no 
longer a conscious brunt. He was certain that no wo- 
man coyld ever seriously matter, or could arouse in 
him anything beyond a casual interest; but Joan dis- 
pelled his apathy and fear; she reawakened in him a 
new unrest and yearnings. > 

Ile was introduced to her by a mutual aequaintan- 
ce during a weekend he spent in Cuernavaca, and 
through the ensuing days, while he was yet uncertain 
whether it was love, while he was yet fully convinced 
that he was ineapable of falling in love, he could not 
cast her out of his mind, He saw her again in Mexico 
(ity, took her out on sightseeing rounds, even to night- 
clubs, thinking that she would soon be going back to 
the States, and that would be the end. And ten, on 
the eve of her departure, humbly, fearfully, sensing 
that he was yielding to an irrational impulse, he ask- 
ed her to marry him. 

For men who had been married more than once 
love never repeats itself in the same form. They under- 
go a new emotional experience; they diseover a new 
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kind of love, which brings new rewards, new anxieties 
and new joys. For Northrup life gained a new per- 
spective, a new significance, a new vital substance. He 
took a greater interest in his business, became imbued 
with optimism, earned more money, contemplated the 
world with greater assurance. 

And though life was a new experience which exer- 
ted upon a him a benefigent change, no man can fun- 
damentally alter his nature, and in his newfound hap- 
piness Northrup remained intrinsically unchanged. 
His heart could not supplant his mind. His vision 
could not be obscured by emotion. His past forever 
encroached on his present; his happiness was forever 
a fragile and precarious thing—a possession that could 
be lost as easily as it had been found. 

Joan, he knew, if not conspicuously beautiful, was 
much too young for him, much too good for him, and 
though she loved him today she may not love him to- 
morrow. Man’s wisdom comes from experience, and 
his experience had been that of tragic betrayal. Ile 
had Joan. She was.undoubtedly his. But could he hold 
her indefinitely? Pid he not, in this basie requisite 
of manhood, betray her at the outset? Did he not, 
twice in his lifetime, commit the same unpardonable 
crime? 


His telephone commenced ringing, abruptly bring- 
ing him out of his doleful meditations. Someone prob- 
ably got a wrong number, or it is something of no im- 
portance, he thought irately as he reached for the re- 
ceiver. 

‘*Bueno,’’ he said. 

Joan’s voice came over the wire clear, calm and 
sonorous. ‘Yes. Muy bueno. It’s me, darling. I just 
remembered that you didn’t tell me this morning if 
you were coming home for lunch. I am preparing 
something nice, something you like...’ 

‘*Why yes,’’ he said, ‘‘yes,’’ and paused, feeling 
ashamed and confused as if he had been discovered at 
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some unseemly act. ‘Yes, of course, sweet. Of course, 
I all be home for lunch. | have no appointments, noth- 
ing urgent, just the usual grind... the things I must 
get off.’’ 

‘All right, darling,’’ she said. ‘‘Then I won't in- 
terrupt you. I ‘Il be waiting for you. Now don’t be 
late.’’ 

He hung up the receiver, blankly staring into spa- 
ce, repeating to himself, ‘‘Of course, the things | must 


get off.’’ Then, with sudden alaerity, in a spurt of 
pleasant excitement, he commenced to sift the tray of 


pending correspondence, thinking, sure, there is that 
letter from those people in Deluth. Must write them, 
must explain the situation, must try and put that deal 
through regardless... Right away. Must write them 
airmail. And as he was refilling his pipe, he was not 
disturbed by the poor tobaceo—his mind was occupied 
shaping the lines of the letter he was going to write. 


One Day with Another 


Continued from page 24 


has too much sun and the fruit are all shine 
and no taste. 

The news of your departure comes with 
shocks. But when one is sick with the inte- 
rior, now it is the foot, now it is the neighbor, 
but always it is Mexico and one is in a bad 
mud each day. Perhaps you make a Europe 
journey, where you will enjoy, but when you 
come back again to Vera Cruz, you strike your 
foot on the good earth, and the Mexican dust 
rises, and you make a great sneeze, and you 
say: ‘‘This is my Home.’’ I thank you. 


HEINRICH JOACHIM HUMPEL. 
Ingeniero. 
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I put the letter down and a sudden gust of wind 
carried it out into the huerta. Kind and muddled old 
man! With all his Teutonic love of precision, his con- 
tempt for Mexican standards of life and conduct, he 
yet knew himself powerless to tear himself away from 
chis coustry of his adeption. The Mexican dust, he 
had said. Mexican dust, pungent, irritant and subtle; 
only those who savor it know anything of the soul of 
Mexico. Now, with the rains, I thought, it is once 
again rich soil, ready to renew the land in all the 
splendor of greenery and bright flowers that for the 
next year will make a garden of the whole country- 
side—a scene gay and transitory as the tourist life it 
sustains, that life, alien and superficial, with which 
I had in vain tried to identify myself. Well, no more 
of that. Six months more, and the flowers and. the 
greenery will be swept back into the dry brown dust 
»f Mexico, and with them will go the tourists. But 
the nopal and the maguey, tough and enduring, part 
and parcel as they are of the body of Mexico, these 
will remain. So too will the mango and the [Indian 
luarel, dark and deep rooted, bowing to no seasons 
and, in the hot, sere landscape of May, standing even 
prouder and more assertive than among the lush Oc- 
tober green; while the eucalyptus, itself a fore gener, 
has also found its way to the deep springs of life below 
the parched topsoil, and has established here a new 
and lasting home. And I knew now that I too must 
remain, must clear the weeds out of my life, and give 
my ow’ roots a chance to strike deeper into the life 
of this land and to draw fresh vitality from the infi- 
nite variety of its moods and the rich, inealeulable 
character of its people. Yes, Mr. Humpel, I thought, 
this is the home to which I shall always return. 


As I rose from my chair to go indoors, a little 
breeze ruffled the ferns along the edge of the terrace 
and brought to my ears again, faint but clear, the voices 
of the fishermen as they pulled out across the silvery 
water. And the song that they sang was a song, o!d 
but never outdated, that same song which had wel- 
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a song, timeless, vague, and hopeful as the spirit of 
cne land itself. 

One day with another 

The luck will surely change... 


Mexico's Place in ... 
Continued from page 12 


Fascinated by the hervie defense Cuauhtemoc 
made of Tenochtitiau, the Mexican presists obstinately 
in venerating the figure of Cuauhtémoe. Because of 
the epic note which gives character to the life of this 
young prince, and for the dramatie end of his existen- 
ce as a ruler faithful to the destiny of his people, he 
represents one of our deepest patriotic devotions. 


. 7 o 


The Conquest finished, and the ‘‘novel of chival- 
ry’’ at end, a much greater feat was beginning: beasts 
of burdex arrived, and many unknown plants were 
brought from Europe. The wheel was applied to trans- 
port, and, in the presence of horses and donkeys, the 
inhuman institution of the ‘‘tamemes,’’ or Indian por- 
ters of heavy loads, disappeared gradually. Burdens 
ceased to Fe carried on the backs of men. 

The Spaniard established in Mexico eVolved into 
a new, vigorous synthesizing factor. In a certain way, 
Cortés and his men continued the task which the Az- 
tees had taken upon themselves. A few deeades after 
the fall of Tenochtitlan, the unification of the warlike 
tribes under the flag of Castille had been fully achie- 
ved. 

The missionaries had contributed powerfully to- 
wards this end. It was they who made it possible for 
the man from Spain to obtain by unquestionable me- 
rits a reward of which no one denied him the right. 
The best historical opportunity for bringing indigen- 
ous groxps of America to live together within the 
order of Western civilization was created by him. Be- 
sides, as the Bishop of Michoacan, don Vaseo de Qui- 
roga, had written, the Indians ‘‘ were so meek, so new, 
so plain, and so much like soft wax that anyene could 
do anything he wished with them.’’ 
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In the 16th century we received our strong taste 
of the Middle Ages. The Spanish soldier spread over 
the plains of America, and—when the time came to 
build-——churches, palaces and house-fortresses complet- 
ed the Mexican landseape with the monumental great- 
ness of the ecclesiastical and military Spain. Thus it 
was that an empire united in spiritual] solidarity estab- 
lished the bases of its dominion. 

Several years ago an eminent European profes- 
sor, in a conversation on the differentiating nuances 
that can be noted between the old Spanish colonies, 
said to me, *‘No, don’t speak to me about captaincies 
general! I believe in viceroyships.’’ 

I had to answer him, ‘*‘ My friend, I believe in the 
viceroyships, but I also believe in the Indian empires; 
because there never was a great viceroyship where pre- 
viously had not existed a powerful pre-Columbian peo- 
ple.’’ 

The greatest wealth of Middle America was the 
cheap and efficient labour of the natives. And though 
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from the conquest on the Indians have been perfor- 
ming the most menial types of labour, four centuries 
have not been sufficient to silence in them the sourees 
of artistic creation. 

During the colonial period, we were—along with 
Peru—one of the two great pillars which upheld the 
Spanish rule in America. The financial shortages, of 
Spain’s colonies in the Northern Hemisphere were met 
by funds from Mexico. From our shores sailed the ex- 
peditions which brought Western civilization to the 
Philippine Islands. 

The 17th century brought on the Renaissance. The 
grandchildren of the conquerors live as colonists. This 
vast region of the Empire takes part in the splendour 
of the Golden Age through the sensitive utterances 
of don Juan Ruiz de Alareén. 

Together with the Spaniards and the Indians, there 
appears the human group in which is realized the 
fusion of these two elements. They are the mestizos, 
‘‘eapable of all that is good and evil,’’ as don Lucas 
Alaman put it, but to whom was expressly forbidden 
admission to schools of higher learning. 

The Borbons substituted the Austrians on the 
throne of Spain. French influence became more mark 
ed, and in the 18th century the fine air of the bar- 
roque peace of the colonial world—a world based on 
economic inequality because of hierarchies and the dis- 
tribution of refinement by categories—is disturbed by 
the first forward thrusts of modernism. The Spain of 
the 18th century, now without impetus, wanted to shut 
itself up behind its walls. But, as it always happens, 
ideas infiltrated through all obstacles and diverse 
signs of the influence of the Eneyelopaedists began 
to appear in this country. 

The Art Academy of San Carlos and the Royal 
School of Surgery opened their doors. The Royal Min- 
ing Seminary was established. When Baron von Hum 
boldt visited us at the beginning of the 19th century, 
he was forced to recognize that no other city of the 
new continent presented such solid and durable scien- 
tific establishments as did the capital of New Spain. 


* * - 


In 1810 the centuries-long peace is finally broken 
by the uprising of the Insurgents in the town of Dolo- 
res; a man who had been Rector of one of the most 
important schools of higher learning of the Colony, 
hurls the first significant challenge received by Span- 
ish rule in our territory. 

In almost every provinee of our country a civil 
war for independence broke out. Guanajuato, More- 
lia, Guadalajara, Toluca fell, and Mexico itself was 
within reach of the Insurgents. 
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When after the defeats at Aculeo and Puente it 
seemed that the tide was turning, don José Maria 
Morelos y Pavén rose up in the south. A pastor of 
souls, he was able to overcome submission to ecele- 
siastical hierarchy to attend to the needs of his peo- 
ple. 

The silhouette of his far from martial figure be- 
gan to grow in combat. An agile horseman, he organ 
ized troops with strict discipline. Without officers or 
soldiers, he was able to create armies directed by ad- 
mirable leaders. He trained his men to resist stead- 
fastly in battle the attacks of the Viceroy’s army. In 
him were blended the qualities of personal bravery, 
physical strength, and the gift to command. Through 
the battle-fields of Central Mexico, which always smell 
of ripe fruit, he acquired the habit of defeating the 
Royalists. 

The privileged classes of viceregal Mexico join- 
ed forees with the Spanish government. After several 
years of combat—with the main leaders of the insur- 
gence captured by the enemy and shot—the movement 
was shorn of a center which could coordinate the ef 
forts of the guerrillas scattered in different parts of 
the country. The viceregal government, now victorious, 
could apply a policy of forgiveness. Many minor lead- 
ers abandoned their arms and lived in peace in re 
gions far from the zones in which they had operate. 
Franciseo Javier Mina arrived at Soto la Marina, and 
after six months of lightning-speed military operations, 
was finally defeated by superior forces. His execution 
marks the end of the last important menace to the 
stability of the Viceroyship in our land, 

Our separation from Spain was brought about in 
a paradoxical form. We became independent from 
Spain when she offered us greater liberties. The con- 
servative classes of Mexico, who had in previous years 
defeated the effort of the Insurgents, now felt that it 
was no longer to their interests to be bound to a pe- 
ninsular Spain that had accepted the liberal constitu- 
tion of 1812. 

Now independent, we live for two years with Itur- 
bide under a rule that is better called a dream or a 
play than an empire. With our first Emperor dethron- 
ed, our politiea]l theoreticians turned to seek a way 
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whereby we might constitute ourselves into a republic. 
Those were years of dizzy political and military ae- 
tion, but they were decisive in the history of our na- 
tion because of the many solutions that were tried, 
because of the cenflicts that were settled, and becau- 
se of the high moral quality of the patriots who were 
directing our political affairs. 

Our Comstituent Congress of 1824 decided in fa- 
vour of a federalist system. As a governmental pro- 
gramme, federalism then had the merit of having 
maintained the integrity of the nation. 

With frontiers that reached from Upper Califor- 
nia to the limits of Great Colombia, and with more 
than four million square kilometers ef territory, our 
ancestors found themselves in the midst of a dilemma 
which, uxfortunately, they could not sslve. They were 
unable to offer to all the remote portions that then 
formed the ecwuntry a good programme for the future. 
In 1823 we lost Central Ameriea for not having been 
conservative enough. In 1835 we lost the first of our 
old northern provisees for not having been liberal 
enough. 

We inherited in our northern frontier a problem 
which Spain had been incapable of solving. Before 
the constant advance of the Anglo-Saxons our old mo- 
ther country had managed to ward off any violent 
clashes by means of diplomatic concessions, concessions 
which meant a retreat each time to a more southern 
position. 

In all those initial decades of our independent 
life, our finest spirits lived with tortured uneasiness 
because of the internal weakness of Mexico. They 
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felt the hour of dismemberment approaching. The con- 
flict was not long in coming about. 


7 . oe 


Mexico of a century ago projects an interesting 
panorama. We began our independent life as a coun- 
try of armed injustice. Our most important leaders 
and the petty chieftains revealed in their efforts a goai 
to approach the Napoleonic model. In our political 
life all important decisions were taken by military 
men. Those Mexican civilians who were able to obtain 
any decisive influence in politics always had to seek 
a docile instrument for action. The pain of acting in 
the second line often made them scorn the executive 
arm. 

Against the abuses of the Church which then pos- 
sessed two-thirds of the country, against the designs 
and spoliations of prefessional military men, there 
was being formed a liberal group, in opposition to the 
dominating classes. It was an intellectual group, the 
forerunner of a true middle class, which by the end of 
the century grew up inte tre vigorous free-thinking 
and anti-militarist bourgeoisie. 

The history of the past century is almost full of 
the irreconcilability between liberals and conservati- 
ves. Those rich in wordly goods, desirous of security, 
thought somewhat naively that the country’s evils 
would disappear if things could return to the good 
old days that prevailed at the end of the 18th cen- 
tury. 

After the noble reformist attempt of Gomez Fa- 
rias and Dr. Mora, which was rudely interrupted in 
1833, the fight remained-in the balance until the re- 
volution of Ayutla. Santa Anna, a name that fills three 
decades of Mexican life, is finally defeated decisively. 
After having served under all banners, he fell defen- 


‘ding the interests of the traditionalists. Following the 


vietery on the battle field, the liberals sueceeded, by 
forming the basic Mexiean Code, in separating Church 
and State, “ationalizing ecclesiastical holdings, and 
breaking the monopoly the clergy had over public 
instruction. The new constitution seemed too advan- 
ced to President Comonfort who, by means of a coup 
d’état, waxted to block its execution; after nine milli- 
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tary engagements he was defeated. In Mexico, no ru- 
ler has been able to win the support of the party which 
opposed the one that brought him to power. The mere 
attempt to change camps has meant quick political 
suicide among us. 

In face of the perplexity of Comonfort, came the 
firm action of Benito Juarez as defender of the prin- 
ciples heralded by the party of progress. Juarez taug){ 
the best Mexican minds of his time to work united, 
to live in peace. All the tempests seethed in his spirit; 
but his will, amost tempered of metal, enabled him to 
present the example of serenity. Ile forgave when he 
thought that the good of the country made it neces- 
sary. but to serve the country he also knew how to 
he implacable. Universal yet Mexican, his figure sur- 
passes in its magnitude the limits of Mexico. He gave 
the werld the precise knowledge that our Republic has 
come of age. 

Eac’ time that the former privileged groups at- 
tempted to aggressively recuperate its previous posi- 
tions or to break the bounds established by the laws, 
the figure of Benito Juarez surged solemnly, ready 
to renew the old battle which he knew how to win. 

The lesson of his great integrity even now helps 
the Mexican to comprehend one of his two composite 
qualities. Jointly with the jewels of gold which adorned 
the sepulchral bones of the ancient chieftains, besides 
tke masks of jade and turquoise, the cups of obsidian 
or erystal rock, the heroic silhouette of Juarez contri- 
bates to the historical re-evaluation of the Indian. For 
this reasvn his life attains the stature of a wovk of 
art. 


After the last great effort of the conservatives, 
whew with the support of the armies of Napoleen II 
they wished to set up on this soil the imperial rule of 
Maximiliaw of Hapsburg, the followers of Judrez de- 
streyed the last remnants of the old professional army. 
If from that time Mexico succeeded for many years 
in avoiding in some periods of its history the painful 
spectacle offered by typical Latin-American dictator- 
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ships, it has been because the reformers foand the way 
of breaking the united strength of the elergy and the 
professional army. Because of the severe discipline 
to which they are submitted, both groups impose upon 
their men in our countries a sort of essential intoleran- 
ce which left in other times a deep impression in the 
national destinies. 

Liberalism could exist among us as a stable regi- 
me ever since the day a non-professional, improvised 
and Jacobean army was able to remain on guard 
against the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

Later, the dictatorship of General Diaz, at first 
proclaiming a progressive programme, impeded the 
country’s future «ormal political development. Many 
of our most serious present economie problems can be 
traced to the mistakes made in that period. Mining, 
the most important of Mexican industries, is still to- 
day in foreign hands. The foundation of great land- 
estates was allowed. The greater part of the’ rural po- 
pulation of Mexico was reduced to the conditions of 
peons. On the very extensive estates, sometimes not 
a tenth part of the land was made full use of, which 
later, in reality, turned out to be nothing but great 
desert expayses, 

The Mexican Revolution has remedied this situa- 
tion to a great extent. By means of its agrarian policy 
it has enabled thousands of serfs to transform them- 
selves into men. The political ideology of the men who 
in 1910 contributed towards the preparation of this 
great movement has no direct links with ideological 
sources foreign to the country. The solutions proposed 
are not suggested by foreign example but by the grie- 
vous conditions in which the majority of the inhabit- 
ants of the country lived. 

There are yet among us, as among many other 
peoples on earth, glaring inequalities; many goals re- 
mains to be reached, and in many aspects the distribu- 
tion of material wealth is unjust. We are poor; through- 
out our central tablelavds there is a lack of water, 
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and oxr cities and rural regions suffer from a shortage 
of machines. But, without forgetting the magnitude 
of our economic problems, we are primarily interested 
in man. We are interested in building the integra! 
man of Mexico. 

It cannot be denied that the groups which have 
been defeated historically insistently stress. the dark 
aspects of our internal struggles. Before the Mexican 
spectacle they have lacked understanding; they judge 
it humorously or tragically, though it is obvious that 
History cannot be reduced to a long lament interrupted 
by a few outbursts of laughter. 

On the other hand, the average Mexican looks 
back upon his dramatie past in order to draw from 
it sources that strengthen his love of liberty, his 
belief in the equitable distribution of material wealth, 
and his desire to live together in peace with the other 
peoples of the earth. 

Ever since we achieved our independence our 
doors have been open to all influence, Here, as in 
other parts of America, we are witnesses of the fact 
that a truly cosmopolitan Latin-America has been 
created. We are free ports for all activities of the 
spirit. Our historical background fits us well to un- 
derstand people who were born beyond our frontiers. 
When Spain reached these shores she did not bring 
a local message but the living substance of the West. 
We continue to be faithful to this spiritual heritage 
living heedful of the genial voices beyond our fron- 
tiers. 


Pride of Oaxaca 


Continued from page 10 


The present Governor, Innes goes on to say gra- 
tefully, is not so exigent, but he is nevertheless a mu- 
sic lover and he comes to every Sunday noon concert, 
unless he is called out of town, and frequently to the 
evening concerts, wandering about so unassumingly 
that only the sharpest eyes note his presence, 

Professor Innes has high ambitions for his band. 
Ile’d like to take it on a tour of the state, then of 
Mexico, and then even—who knows?—of the United 
States. But first he knows he must expand its reper- 
toire beyond the staple Strauss and Listz, the Wald- 
teufel and Tchaikovsky it plays, and first it must ac- 
quire some new instruments. But Professor Innes has 
patience, and he has skill, and now he is carefully 
and intelligently transforming a promising and en- 
thusiastic ensemble into one that one of these days 
may rival the famed military bands of Mexico City. 
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lessly if law-enforcement were turned to purposes of 
suppression. The Federal Government is the main sour- 
ce of credit available to neswpapers and other busi- 
ness interests of publishers, and a financial crack- 
down by government, or its mere threat, could effee- 
tively silence a considerable portion of the press. The 
national administration does possess the power to 
close the door on news sources down through every 
level of government, which could stymie overly eriti- 
eal foreign correspondents not otherwise censored. 
The governnent controls coremunications and tran- 
sport, free access to which is indispensable to press 
operations. Political ostracism under the one-party 
system could be used against offensive editors and 
publishers. In facet, a President does have the power, 
often exercised in Mexico’s history, to suspend free- 
dom of the press outright, if willing to face the prob- 
able resistance. 

Under those conditions, it does not appear likely 
that the Mexican press even now could, should it 
want to launch and sustain such a vigorous opposi- 
tion to a national admin’.tration as, for example, did 
the majerity of the United States press against Pre- 
sident Roosevelt. It is not surprising that the Mexi- 
can press, to a noticeable extent, does reflect gener- 
ally a mildness and degree of agreement on govern- 
mental affairs that is not consistent with the Mexican 
character in its other manifestations. In short, the 
press is not censored, but it does seem to know about 
how far it can safely go in criticism of official policies, 
and that is not nearly so far as it is in the United 
States. 

Mexico has a growing radio and television net- 
work. In 1950, it ranked 21st in the world and in 
Latin Arverica, after Argentina and Brazil, with sone 
850,000 audience outlets. An earlier postwar count 
found 250 long-wave and 25 short-wave stations. Is- 
sues of censorship already have arisen over the licen- 
sing question. In 1951, the government announced 
new rerulations policing the airwaves, and wheter it 
will restrain itself, as openly pledged, to enforcing de- 
ceney and other ligitimate objectives of licensing pro- 
cedures, remains to be seen. Those media have more 
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potency in one respect than printed media of infor- 
mation, which suffer the barrier of Mexico’s still ex- 
ceptionally high degree of illiteracy. 

Illiteracy undoubtedly is a major factor in the 
relatively low cireulations of Mexican newspapers. 
Though one postwar estimate put aggregate newspa- 
per and magazine circulation at more than 300 mil- 
lion, the major Mexico City newspapers range near 
the 100,000 daily mark, for an aggregate half million 
circulation. Monterrey, Torreon, Guadalajara, and 
Merida have newspupers in the 20,000—50,000 brack- 
et. The remainder of the provincial press—even in 
such large urban centers as Puebla and Veracruz 
consistently ranges below 20,000 in circulation. Cir- 
culations would grow more rapidly, perhaps, if the 
people generally had more faith in the freedom and 
independence of their press and respected its infor- 
mation service accordingly. The combination of ra- 
bidly partisan papers, which in the past abused their 
duties, and official interference has contributed to 
that impairment of popular faith. 

It also should be mentioned that a number of Me- 
xiean newspapers have excellent features and enjoy 
records of journalistic achievement. E] Universal, for 
example, is openly proud of having won the Universi- 
ty of Missouri’s medal of honor and the 1946 Maria 
Moors Cabot trophy. And that conservative newspa- 
per did not hesitate to criticize the expensive display 
attending President Aleman’s 1 September 1951 state- 
of-the-nation address. 

Of refreshing significance also is Mexican sup- 
port for, and participation in, the Inter-American 
Press Association, which was founded in Mexico City 
in 1942 and has sponsored subsequent press congress 
in Havana, Bogota, and Quito. Now solely dependent 
on dues and thus independent of governments, with 
delegates limited to working newspapermen, the as- 
sociation is dedicated to achieving and preserving 
freedom of the press in the Western [lemisphere, as 
evidenced by its vigorous denunciation of President Pe- 
ron’s suppression of La Prensa in Argentina. Presi- 
dent Tom Wallace, editor emeritus of the Louisville 
(Kentucky) Times, presided over an LA.P.A. board 
meeting in Mexico City in 1951 that stressed hemis- 
pherie press freedoms in the struggle against Com- 
raunist totalitarianism and further defined the asso- 
ciation’s role in Pan American journalism, He later 
reported. to the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors that Latin American support indicates that I.A. 
P.A. may become a strong foree for improved jour- 
nalism, something like a hemispheric combination of 
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A.S.N.E. and the American Newspaper Publishers As- Meet 
sociation. The 1950 1.A.P.A. Congress brought to New 

York the largest and most representative inter-Ame- 

rican meeting of newspapermen in press history, and Yeotland's 
the Montevideo conference in October 1951 survived 

healthily an Argentine attempt to wreck the meeting. ¥ 
The Peronistas bolted the conference to form the ri- favorite 
val Latin American Press Association. Mexico City’s 

Excelsior, El Universal, and Novedades—the ‘big 
three’—and Guadalajara’s El] Informador, were re- 
presented on the L.A.P.A.’s board of directors in 1951. 
The 1952 LA.P.A, meeting in Panama City attacked 
government press restrictions and the newsprint prob- 
lem. 

Mexico sided with Argentina in the 1951 Inter- 
American Foreign Ministers Conference to reaffirm 
the principle of nonintervention by any country in 
another’s internal affairs, in relation to a proposed 
joint civil-liberties guarantee involving press freedom 
Mexico’s purpose, however, was not to defend in any 
way Argentina’s press suppression, the underlying 
coneern of the Peron delegate. Mexico’s thought was 


genuinely directed toward the cherished principle ot : 4 
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tury Europe. The 1910-20 Revolution wrought a pro- 
found change in Mexico’s cultural values. The result 
in all major fields of art has been a movement toward 
a genuine Mexican culture, rooted in national origins 
and brygadly designed to further revolutionary aims. 
The impact of Mexico’s great Revolutionary paint- 
ers—Diego Rivera, David Siqueiros, Jose Clemente 
Orozeo, and later schools—is well known. These Me- 
xican Revolutionary painters have been heavily sub- 
sidized by the government, but, remarkably, their 
freedom of expression has not been tempered by ei- 
ther personal gratitude or official pressure. Their 
brutally graphic collective picture of colonial and 
Diaz-era oppression of the people has been matched 
by their harsh eriticism of the shortcomings of person- 
ages and programs of the subsequent Revolutionary 
movement, Their story flames from the walls of pub- 
lic buildings in a manner exceeding that socially, if 
not politically, permissible in the United States. Their 
force has been a powerful one, short-cireuiting illiter- 
acy to become an expression of, by, and for the peo- 
ple. Official patience, however, has its limits, as was 
demostrated by governmental exelusion from its 1952 
Paris art exhibit of Diego Rivera’s bluntly pro-Com- 
munist anti-United States mural, ‘Nightmare of War 
and Dream of Peace.’ But it was returned, not des- 
troyed, 
The Mexiean people’s unique flair for musical 
expression similarly was turned to freedom-stimula- 
ting channels. The corrido—or ecurrent-event ballad 
is a folk song form that came to express, often with 
shocking frankness, the common man’s plight, his 
view of his leader’s policies, and his hopes for the 
Revolution. Cowardly or corrupt generals, self-seek- 
ing politicians, and foreign exploiters alike felt the 
sting of the popular lyries. Folk dances, fiestas, and 
handieraft art also express Mexico’s cultural expe- 
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riences of the past and will influence the future. For 
example, the government, particularly through its 
education progra+i, is helping to build a spirit of na- 
tional patriotism and racial pride through extensive 
research into the folk-art heritage, stressing its intrin- 
sic worth as the cultural base for modern Mexico. 

Though confined primarily to cosmopolitan Me- 
xico City and almost exclusively to the major urban 
centers, the more advanced cultural expression have 
increased emphasis on national contributiows. In dra- 
ma, ballet, operatic, symphonic, and other musical 
presentations, Mexican performance and popular in- 
terest rank high. Works of native origin are enthu- 
siasticaslly promoted, and Revolutionary theses are 
prevalent and powerful. With several notable excep- 
tions, however, particularly in non-fietion, Mexican 
literatere has lagged behind other cultural media in 
catching the Revolutionary fervor to be a major force 
in social, economic, and political progress. Ap- 
parently, the Revolutionary institutions are not yet 
sufficiently developed to provide this more intellee- 
tual art form with the material it needs, or perhaps 
the drag of illiteracy, only slowly falling before 
spreading education, is the main reason. It is true, 
in any event, that Mexican literature—long hamper- 
ed by sterile classicism—has been of a quality to at- 
tract far less foreign attention than other cultural ex- 
pressions. 

In addition to the press, radio, and television, 
Mexico is building a motion picture industry that 
already has become a relatively strong medium for 
acquainting the people with the nation’s history, eul- 
tural complex, cultural resources, and national aspira- 
tions. Rapid wartir‘e expansion ran into postwar dif- 
ficulties; but the government has helped to see the 
industry through, avd no doubt will continue to do 
so, though federal court action in 1952 vioded a fe- 
deral foreign-film import restriction protecting the 
native enterprises, 
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Documentaries awd other educational films, as 
well as newsreels loaded with demonstrations of econo- 
mie progress, are an important means of achieving 
Revolutionary aims. United States educational films, 
including technological visual instruction, are widely 
used. Motion pictures, like radio and television, are 
able te leap the illiteracy barrier, achieving a poten- 
ey denied the printed press. However, the airwaves 
and the sereen—because of licensing, financial de- 
pendence, ard other governmental holds—may follow 
behind the press in the struggle for genuine freedom 
of information. Motion pictures, particularly, tend to 
adhere to the official attitude on social, political, and 
economie questions, perhaps merely an immaturity 
that tre industry in time will outgrow as it becomes 
surer of its expression. 

The Interior Ministry’s Department of Cinema- 
tographie Supervision reviews and numbers film dis- 
tributed in Mexico. For example, it banned Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox’s Viva Zapata in 1952, charging 
that ‘the historic truth is gravely altered by the script,’ 
to ridicule Madero and degrade Zapata. But its cen- 
sorship is not considered strict, though the influence 
pressure must be felt. The films are authorized for 
specifie classes of audiexces. Foreign films especially 
those of the United States, still predominate, parti- 
cularly in the urban theaters. 

Mexico has 60 or more producers, but only a frae- 
tion of that number are active and strong. At least 
one major producer is a joint United States-Mexican 
enterprise. Motion picture producing in Mexico is a 
priva’? enterprise, mostly of independents; but Na- 
cional Financiera has invested heavily—with consi- 
derable loss—through the industry’s bank, the Banco 
Cinematografico. The industry, it was reported in 
1948, had about 1250 theaters, 90 of them in the Fede- 
ral District, Mexicans like ‘westerns’—ineluding those 
of their own hard-riding history—musiecals, tragedies, 
and love stories, but they are not generally ‘happy- 
ending’ fans, as in the United States. The Mexican 
screen has presented some good historical pieces in 
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recent years; and in comedy, Cantinflas remains un- 
surpassed in Mexico or anywhere else. It is mo doubt 
significant tat President Aleman gave prominent 
place in his 1951 state-of-the-nation address to this 
assertion: ‘The government is stil] deeply coneerned 
regarding the development of the moving picture in- 
dustry, its economie and technical problems, and is 
intent on improving the quality of production.’ 

In the aggregate, Mexico’s cultural expressions 
since 1910 have undergone a fundamental revolution 
of their own to become a substantial stimulant to the 
social and economic evolution which political revolu- 
tion launched. The spirit of a fresh destiny permeates 
all art forms, and the people are beginning to under- 
stand their broad and prophetic message. 
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wanee.’’ 

‘‘That’s not the idea. The idea is to 

‘‘Tlere’s five dollars. Now, let’s go out for some 
air, it’s hot in here.’’ 

She jerked the door wide and she trembled with 
a rage all out of proportion to the facts. She was hot 
and shaking and stiff and she knew her face was very 
red and her eyes bright, and when the Sefior Gonza- 
les bowed to them and wished them a good evening, 
she had to sviile stiffly in return. 

**Hlere,’’ said her husband, handing her the room 
key. ‘‘And don’t, for God’s sake, lose it.’’ 


* - . 


The band was playing in the green ‘‘zécalo.’’ It 
hooted and blared and tooted and sereamed wpon the 
bronze-serolled bandstand. The square was kloomed 
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full with people and color, men and boys walking one 
way around the block, on the pink and blue tiles, 
women and gir!s walking the other way, flirting their 
dark olive eyes at one another, men holding each 
other’s elbows and talking earnestly between meetings, 
women and girls twined like ropes of flowers, sweetly 
scented, blowing in a summer night wind over the cool 
ing tile designs, whispering, past the vendors of cold 
drinks and tamales and enchiladas.. The band preci- 
pitated . .. ... .-wodle onee, to the delight of a blonde 
womar with horn-rim glasses, who smiled wildly and 
turned to her husband. Then the band hooted La Com- 
parsita and La Paloma Azul and she felt a good 
warmth and began to sing a little, under her breath. 

‘“Don’t act like a tourist,’’ said her husband. 

‘*Don’t be a damn fool is all-I ask.”’ 

A vendor of silver trinkets shuffled by. ‘‘;Se- 
fer?’’ 

Joserh looked them over, while the band played, 
and ‘eld ap one bracelet, very intricate, very exquisite. 
**Hew much?’’ 

‘*Veinte pesos, sefior.’’ 

“*Tlo, ho,’’ said the ‘usband, smiling. 
yeu five for it,’’ in Spanish. 

**Five,’’ replied the man, in Spanish. ‘‘I would 
starve.”’ 

‘*Five or nothing. 

**Perhaps I could bring the price down to fifteen 
pesos, semer.’’ 

‘Don’t bargain with him,’’ said the wife. 

‘‘Keep eut of this,’’ said the husband, smiling. 
‘*Five pesos, sefor.’’ 

‘*No, no, | would lose money. My last price is ten 
peses,’’ 

‘*Perhaps I could give you six,’’ said the husband. 
**No more than that.’’ 

The vendor ¥esitated in a kind of numbed panie 
as the husband tossed the bracelet back on the red 
velvet tray and turned gway. ‘‘I am no longer interest- 
ed. Good night.’’ 

‘‘Sefior! Six pesos, it is yours!’’ 

The husband laughed. ‘‘Give him six pesos, dar- 


%* 


““T’ll give 


’” 


9? 


ling. 

She stiffly drew forth her wallet and gave the 
vendor some peso bills. The man went away. ‘‘I hope 
you're satisfied,’’ she said. 

‘*Satisfied?’’ The husband laughed. He flipped 
the bracelet in the palm of his pale hand. ‘‘Of course. 
Kor less than a dollar 1 buy a bracelet that sells for 
thirty dellars in the States.’’ 

‘‘l’ve something to confess,’’ 
that man ten pesos.’’ 

‘‘What!’’ The husband stopped laughing. 

‘‘T put a five-peso note in with those one-peso 
hills. Don’t worry, I'll take it out of my own money. 


he said. ‘‘I gave 
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It won’t go on the bill 1 present you at the end of 
the week.’’ 

He said nothing, but dropped the bracelet in his 
pocket. He looked at the band thundering into the last 
bars of Ay, Jalisco. Then he said, ‘‘You’re a fool. 
You’d let these people take all your money.’’ 

It was her turn to step away a bit and not reply. 
She felt rather good. She listened to the music. 

‘‘I’m going back to the 
tired.’”’ 

‘*We only drove sixty miles from Patzeuaro.”’ 

‘*My throat is a little raw again. 

They moved away from the musie and tke walk. 
ing, whispering, laughing people. The band played 
the Toreador Song. The drums thumped like great 
dull hearts in the summery night. There was a smell 
of papaya in the air, and green thicknesses of jungle 
and hidden waters. 

‘*T don’t want to go back to the room,’’ 
*‘It’s such a nice night.’ 

**We’ll get a good night’s sleep.’’ 

“*T’ll walk you back to the room 
I want to hear the music.’’ 

‘*Don’t be naive.’’ 

‘**T like it, damn it, I like it, it’s good musie. 
not fake, it’s real, or as real as anything ever 
in this world. That’s why I like it.’’ 

‘“When I don’t feel well, I don’t expect to have 
you out running around the town alone.”’ 

‘‘Afraid you'll miss something?’’ 

‘It isn’t fair you see things I don’t.’’ 

They turned in at the hotel and the musie was 
still fairly loud. ‘“‘If you want to walk by yourself, 
go off on a trip by yourself and go back to the United 
States by yourself,’’ he said. ‘‘Where’s the key?’’ 

They let themselves into the room and undressed 
and went to bed. She lay listening to her watch tick 
in the small hot darkness of the room. ‘‘My God,’’ 
she whispered, ‘‘it’s only eight-thirty.’’ 

‘Go to sleep,’’ he said. 

She lay in the dark, perspiring, naked, on her own 
hed, and in the distance, sweetly, faintly, so that it 
made her soul and heart ache to hear it, she heard the 


room,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m 


Come on,.’’ 


she said. 


and come back. 


It’s 
gets 
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band thumping and brassing out its melodies. She 
wanted to walk among the dark moving peuple and 
sing with them and smell the soft chareoal air of Oc- 
tober in a small summery town deep in the tropic of 
Mexico, a million miles lost from civilization, listening 
to the good music, tapping her foot and humming. 
but now she lay with her eyes wide, in bed. In the 
next hour, the band played La Golondrina, Marimba, 
Los Viejitos, Michoacds La Verde, Barearola, and Lu 
na Lunera, 

At three in the morning she awoke for no reason 
and lay, her sleep done and finished with, feeling the 
cooiness that came with deep night. She listened to 
his breathing and she felt away and separate from the 
world, She thought of the long trip from Los Angeles 
to Laredo, Texas, like a silverwhite boiling nightmare. 
And then the green and red and yellow and blue and 
purple dream of Mexico arising like a flood about 
them to engulf their ear with color and smell of rain 
forest and deserted town. She thought of all the small 
towns, the shops, the walking people, the burros, and 
all the arguments and near fights. She thought of the 
five years she had been married. A long time. There 
had been no day in all that time that they had not 
seen each other, there had been no day when she had 
seem friends, separately; he was always there to see 
and eriticize. There had been no day when she was 
allowed to be gone for more than an hour or so with- 
out a full explanation. Sometimes, feeling infinitely 
evil, she would sneak to a midnight show, telling no 
one, and sit, feeling free, breathing deeply of the air 
of freedom, watching the people; far realer than she, 
upon the sereen, motioning and moving. 

And now here they were, after five years. She 
looked over at his sleeping form. One thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-five days with you, my husband, 
she thought, A few hours each day at my typewriter, 
and all the rest of each day and night with you. | 
feel quite like that man walled up in a vawlt in The 
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Cask of Amontillado. I seream, ut no one hears. 
Everyone walks by and doesn’t listen. 

There was a shift of footsteps outside, a knock 
on their door. ‘‘Sefiora,’’ called a soft voice, in Span- 
ish. ‘‘It is three o’elock.’’ 

Oh, my Good, thought the wife. ‘*Sh!’’ she hissed. 
leaping up to the door, Put her husband was awake. 
‘“*What is it?’’ he cried. 

She opened tee door the slightest crack. ‘* You've 
come at the wrong time,’’ she said te the mani in the 
darkness 

‘Three o’elock, sefora.’’ 

‘*No, no,”’ she hissed, her face wrenchisg with the 
agony of the moment. ‘‘I meant tomorrow afternoon.”’ 

‘*What is it!’’ demanded her husband, switching 
on a light. ‘‘Christ, it’s only three in the morning, 
what does the fool want?’’ 

She turned, shutting her eyes. ‘‘Ile’s here to take 
us to Paricutin,’’ 

‘Good grief, what did you tell him?”’ 

‘*T told him tomorrow afternoon at three.’’ 

‘*My God, you can’t speak Spanish at all.’’ 

‘Go away,’ she said to the guide. 

‘*But [ arose for this hour,’’ said the guide. 

The husband swore and got up. ‘‘I won’t be able 
to sleep now, anyway. Tell the idiot we’ll be dressed 
in ten minutes.’’ 

She did this and the guide slipped away into the 
darkness and out into the street where the cool moon 
burnished the fenders of his taxi. 

‘You are ineompetent,’’ snapped the husband, 
pulling on two pairs of pants, two T-shirts, a sport 
shirt, and a wool shirt over that. 

‘I’ve told you again and again my Spanish is 
bad.’’ 

‘Jesus, this’ll fix my throat, all right.’’ 

‘Then let’s not go!’’ 

‘If I come down with another strep infection 

‘Get back into bed, damn you. I'll tell him we’re 
not going.’”’ 

‘*T couldn’t sleep now, anyway.”’ 

‘Well, we’ve had six hours’ sleep already, and 
you had at least three hours’ this afternoon, that 
should be enough.’’ 

‘Spoiling our trip,’’ he said, putting on two 
sweaters and two pairs of socks. ‘‘It’s up there on the 
mountain, dress warm, hurry up.’’ He put on a jacket 
and a muffler and an overeoat. He looked enormous 

‘*Get back to bed,’’ she said. ‘*‘I won’t have you 
sick and whining.’’ 

“Good Lord, why couldn’t you” get things 
straight?’’ 

She went to the table to get a glass of water. She 
poured a glass full. 
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The least thing you could do was get the how 
right.”’ 

‘Shut up.’’ She held the glass. 

‘Just another of your thickheaded blunders.”’ 

She threw the water in his face. **Let me alone, 
damn you, let me alone, | didn’t mean to do it.’’ 

“*You!’’ he shouted, face dripping. ** You'll chill 
me, I’ll eateh eold!’’ 

‘*T don’t give a damn, let me alovwe!’’ She raised 
her hands ixto fists, an“ her face was terrible and she 
looked like some animal in a maze who has steadily 
sought exit from an impossible chaos and has been 
constantly fooled, turned back, rerouted, led on. tempt- 
ed, whispered to, lied to, led further, and at last reach- 
ed a blank wall. 

‘Put your hands dewn!’’ he shouted, 

“Tl kill vou, by God, I'll kill you!’ she seream- 
ed. tle moved back. ‘‘Keep your mouth shut, leave 
me alone, I’ve tried my damnedest, beds, language, 
time. My God the mistakes. You thixk I’m not sorry?”’ 

“I'll eateh eold, I'll catch eold.’’ He sat down 
with water on his face. 

‘‘Hlere,’’ sve cried. ‘*Wipe your face off.’’ She 
flung him a tewel. 

Ile began to shake violently. ‘‘I’m cold. I’m get 
ting a chill.’’ 

‘Get a chill, damn it, aad die, but leave me 
alone!”’ 

“*T’m cold, I’m eold.’’ His face was pale, his teeth 
ehattered, he wiped his face with trembling hands. 
**T’ll have another infection.’’ 

“Take off that coat,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s wet.’’ She 
handed him a leather jacket. ‘‘Come on, he’s waiting 
for us.”’ 

Ile began to shiver again. Ile held his elbows, ‘‘I’m 
not going anywhere; to hell with you,’’ he said, sitting 
down. ‘*You owe me fifty dollars now.’’ 

‘What for?’’ 

‘You remember, you promised.’’ 

And she remembered. They had had a fight about 
some silly thing, in California, the first day of the 
trip, yes, by God, the very first day out. And she for 
the first time in her life had lifted her hand to slap 
him. Then, appalled, she had dropped her hand, star- 
ing at her traitorous fingers. ‘‘You were going to 
slap me!’’ he had eried. ‘‘Yes,’’ she had replied. 
‘*Well,’’ he had said quietly, *‘the next time you do 
a thing like that, you’l: hand over fifty dollars of 
your money.’’ That’s how life was, full of little tribw- 
tes and ransoms and blackmails. She paid for all her 
errors, unmotivated or not. A dollar here, a dollar there 
If she spoiled an evening, she paid the dinner bill 
from her clothing money. If she criticized a play they 
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had just seen, and he had liked it, he flew into a rage, 
and, to quiet him, she paid for the theater tickets. On 
and on it had gone, swifter and swifter over the years. 
If they bought a book together and she didn’t like it 
but he did and she dared speak out, theye was a fight. 
Sometimes a small thing grew for days, and ended 
with her buying the book plus another and perhaps 
a set of cuff links or some other silly thing to calm 
the storm. Jesus! 

‘Fifty dollars you promised if you tried to slap 
me again.’’ 

‘It was only water, I didn’t hit you.’’ 

“You wanted to.’’ 

‘But | didn’t. All right, shut up, L’ll pay the 
money, I'll pay anything just to be let alone, it’s 
worth it, and five hundred dollars more, more than 
worth it. I’ll pay. Now will you come along?”’ 

Ile quieted. ‘‘You’ll pay?’’ 

“Yes.’’ She was dressing quickly now, in slacks 
and jacket. 


‘“‘It’ll teach you a lesson. You’ve got a lad tem- 
per. Maybe you'll control it if you have to forfeit 
somethixg.’”’ 

“Oh, | just live for money,’’ she said. 

“You'll pay the money wext week?’’ 

‘Yes, yes. Come on.’’ She was weary. She open- 
ed the door and they walked out through the cool 
moonlit night, she walking ahead of him for the first 
time in years, 

Paricutin was the river of gold that night. A dis- 
tant murmuirng river of molten ore going down to 
some voleanie black shore. Time and again if you 
held yorr breath, stilled your heart within you, you 
could hear the lava pushing rocks down the mountain 
in tumblings and roarings, faintly, faintly, Above the 
crater were ved vapors and red light. Gentle brown 
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and grey clouds arose as suddenly as coronets or puffs 
from the interior, their undersides washed in pink, 
their tops dark and ominous. 

The husband and the wife stood on the opposite 
moantain, in the sharp cold, the horses behind them. 
In a wooden hut nearby, the scientific observers were 
lighting oil lamps, cooking their evening meal, boil- 
ing rich coffee, talking in whispers because of the 
elear, night-explosive air. It was very far away from 
everything else in the world. 

On the way up the mountain, after the long taxi 
drive from Uruapan, over moon-dreaming hills of ash- 
en snow, through dry stick villages, under the clear 
cold stars, jounced in the taxi like dice in a gambling 
tumbril, both of them had tried to make a_ better 
thing of it. They had arrived at a campfire on a sort 
of sea bottom. About the campfire were solemn men 
and small dark boys, and a company of seven other 
Americans, all men, in riding breeches, talking in loud 
voices under the soundless sky. The horses were 
brought forth and mounted. They proceeded acress 
the Java river. She talked to the other Yankees and 
they responded, They joked together. After a while 
of this, the husband rode on ahead. 

Now, they stood together, watching the lava wash 
down the dark cone summit. He wouldm’t speak. 

‘*What’s wrong now?’’ she asked. 

lle looked straight ahead. ‘*‘You could have rid- 
den with me.”’ 

‘I’m sorry.”’ 

“Tl thought we came to Mexico to see thivgs to- 
gether.’’ 

‘We did.’’ 

‘‘And then you talk to those 
xans,’’ 

‘I felt lonely. We haven’t seen any people from 
the States for eight weeks. We're so far away frem 
everything. I like the days in Mexico, but I don’t like 
the nights. I just wamted someone to talk te.’’ 

‘*You wanted to tell them you’re a writer. You’re 
always telling people you’re a writer, and you’ve just 
sold a story to a large-cireulation magazine and that’s 
how you got the money to come here to Mexico.’”’ 

‘‘One of them asked me what I did, and I told 
him. You’re darn right I’m proud of my work. I’ve 
waited ten years to sell to a big market.”’ 

‘*You’ve spoiled this trip to the voleano, the whole 
trip for me.”’ 

Ile studied her in the light from the fire mount- 
ain and at last he said, ‘‘You know, before coming 
up here tonight, I thought about that damned type- 
writer of yours and almost tossed it into the river.”’ 

“You didn’t!’’ 

‘*No, but I locked it in the ear. I’m tired of it 
and the way you’ve ruined the whole trip.’’ 

‘| haven’t touched the typewriter in a week, be- 
cauve it bothered you.”’ 

‘*Well, don’t touch it until we get home.’’ 

I should never have said I’d give him all the mo- 
ney, she thought. I should never have taken that wea 
pon from him, it kept him away from the writing and 
the machine. Hle’s searched for a new weapon, he’s 
got the real thing. 


those damned Te- 
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Suddenly, without thinking, with the rage in her 
again, she pushed him ahead of her. She didn’t do it 
violently. She just gave him a push. Once, twice, 
three times. It was just a gesture of pushing away. 
She wanted to strike him, throw kim off a cliff, per- 
haps, but instead she gave these three pushes, to indi- 
cate her hostility and the end of talking. Then they 
stood separately, while behind them the horses moved 
their hoofs softly, and the night air grew colder and 
their breath hissed in white plumes on the air, and 
in the scientists’ cabin the coffee bubbled on the blue 
gas jet and the rich fumes permeated the moonlit 
heights. 

After an hour, as the first dim furnacings of the 
sun came in the cold east, they mounted their horses 
for the trip down through growing light, toward the 
buried city and church under the lava flow. The sun 
rose real. 


They siept until one in the afternoon. She was 
dressed and sittizg on the bed waiting for him to 
waken for half an hour before he stirred. 

‘*T’ve got a sore throat,’’ was the first thing he 
said. ‘‘You shouldn’t have thrown water on me,”’ 

She got up and walked to the door and put her 
hand on the knob. 

‘*‘T want you to stay here,’’ he said. ‘*We’re 
going to stay here in Uruapan three or four more 
days.”’ 

At last she said, ‘‘I thought we were going on 
to Guadalajara.”’ 

‘*Don’t be a tourist. You ruined that trip to the 
voleano for us. I want to go back up tomorrow or 
the next day. Go look at the sky.”’ 

She went out to look at the sky. It was clear 
and blue. She reported this. ‘‘The voleano dies down, 
sometimes for a week. We can’t afford to wait a week 
for it te boom again,’’ 

‘Yes, we can. We will. And you'll pay for the 
taxi to take us up there and do the trip over and 
do it right and enjoy it.’’ 

‘Do you think we can ever enjoy it now?’’ she 
asked, 

‘Tf it’s the last thing we do, we'll enjoy it.’’ 

‘I’m going out to buy a paper.’’ 

She walked down the fresh-washed streets and 
looked in the shining windows and smelled that ama- 
zingly clear air and felt very good, except for the 
tremoring, the continual tremoring in her stomach. 
She went to the river and looked down into it, seeing 
herself above, en the bridge, and she idled, drinking 
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PORTFOLIO of 17 
ENGRAVINGS 


by the Mexican Master 


JOSE CLEMENTE OROZCO 


etchings, dry points, aquatints, 
covering the period from 1935 to 1944. 
With an introduction by the critic 
JUSTINO FERNANDEZ 


(Limited to seventy-five numbered copies) 
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For Wedding Banquets, Dances, 
Coming-out Parties, Celebrations, 
Conventions or Lectures 


MODESTO GUTIERREZ DIAZ 


offers the Capital's society the 
sumptuous, elegant and spacious 
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of the 
Club Hispano Mexicano 


with a capacity for ome thousand, five hundred diners 
or a thousand dancing couples. Equipped with a modern 
Sound System and a splendid parquet dance floor. 





















The Club Hispano Mexicane 


includes, moreover, the most modern and elegant BOWL- 
ING COURTS in Latin America (14 Brunswich alleys), 
as well as ball-courts for the games of Pasabolo and 
Bolos de Palma, a beautiful out-door swimming pool, 
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table d’ hote service at the extremely low charge and 
@ special menu for Sundays and 
festive days 
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hot chocolate in a little café, at ease, alone, and en- 
joying the aloneness. She idled away three hours, a 
good long time, but still her mind was confused, while 
all of her other senses drank of the town and the 
land and the time, and still her stomach tied itself 
and knotted itself and she had sudden brief fits of 
shaking and anger. At last, with a hollowness roar- 
ing in her chest, she went to a man standing besid 
a taxi. 

‘*Sefior,’’ she saiel. 

**Yes?’’ said the man. 

‘*‘Never mind.’’ She turned away, but, at last, 
strengthenixg herself, she said, ‘‘Sefior, how auch 
would you charge to drive me to Morelia?’’ 

‘*Ninety peses, sefiora.’’ 

‘*Would you like to drive me this afternoon?’’ 

‘*Yes, sefora.’”’ 

‘And | ean get the train in Morelia?’’ 

‘*There is a train here, sefiora.’’ 

‘*Yes, but there are reasons why | don’t want te 
wait for it here.’’ 

**1 will drive yeu, then, to Morelia.’’ 

‘‘Come along, there are a few things | must do.”’ 

The taxi was left in front of the Hotel de Las 
Flores. She walked im, alone, and once more looked 
at the lovely garden with its many flowers, and listen- 
ed to the girl playing the strange blue-colored piano, 
and this time the song was the Moonlight Sonata. She 
smelled the sharp crystalline air and shook her head, 
eyes closed, hands as her sides. She looked at the 
blue, blue sky. She put her hand to the door, open- 
ed it softly. 

Why today? she wondered. Why not some other 
day in the last five years? Why have I waited, why 
have I hung around, why have | put up with myself 
and him? Because. Because she always hoped things 
would start again the way they were the first year. 
Because there were times when he was splendid for 
days, even weeks; and times, like yesterday, when 
for a moment he opened the armorplate and showed 
her the fear bemeath it and the small loneliness of 
himself and said, *‘] need and love you, don’t ever 
go away. I’m afraid without you.’’ 

He lay asleep, his back turned. She put on a coat 
and checked her purse. She toek the typewriter. 
Everything else, she cared nothing for. Everything 
was a hollowing roar. Everything was like a water- 
fall falling into clear emptiness. There was no strik- 
ing, ne impact, just a clear water falling into a hol- 
low, followed by an emptiness. 

She looked at the sleeping man, the familiar black 
hair at the back of the neck, the sleeping profile. The 
ferm stirred. ‘‘What?’’ he asked, still asleep. 

**Nothing,’’ she said. 

She opened the deor and stood in it, kesitating, 
then, with ene look back, closed it and started off 
across the patio. She stood for a moment watching 
the flowers and two butterflies which darted and 
jumped in the air and lit upon a bush, near her hand, 
sealed themselves together. She looked at the two 
winged things, bright gold on the green bush, their 
wings beating in slow pulses as they were joined, She 
said something and swung her hand, senselessly, even 
while realizing how silly and melodraraatic it was. 
The butterflies, stunned, dropped to the tiles, where 
she stepped on them. Immediately, she regretted this. 
Looking up, she saw the girl at the piano regarding 
her with appalled and startled eyes. The wife put 
out her hand to apologize, to say something, but shut 
it, turned, with her typewriter under her arm, and on 
her way out to the cab wiped the pollen from her 
namb fingers. 

The taxi was waiting, with its door open. 
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